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“Negro Rule.”’ 


Tuat there is a strong as well sudden tend- 
ency toward the recousiruction of parties in | 
this country is obvious to the most cureless 
observer. It is equally unprecedented and 
unnatural that there should be only one party; 
as there has been practically for the last seven 
years, except under the pressure of exceptional 
and overpowering circumstances, When the 
life of the nation was at stake, politics, in 
their ordinary sense, were forgotten and lost 
sight of. But now that danger is past, and 
the element that made danger possible is 
eliminated from the national organization, 
there will be parties as heretofore—parties 
differing on certain secondary questions of 


political economy, on finance, and other mat- | 


ters of interest and importance no doubt, but 
without any profound appeal to the national 


heart, and which may be decided one way or | 


another without shock to the autonomy of the 
nation. 

We hope soon to see a Congress in which 
neither one party or the other shall have a 
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two-thirds power, and we hope, further, that | will disappear as rapidly as they have come to 
now, vital questions being settled, we shall | the surface. But they will bridge over an 
have Presidents elected by only such ma- | interval, during which the Southern intelli- 
| jorities as shall show that they are the | gence and patriotism will ‘accept the situa- 
| clear choice of the nation... So much is neses- | tion” in tact as well as pretense, and will 
sary to give proper weight to their policy as | reassert the position and influence which it 
representatives of public sentiment. But we | ought to command and may exercise. 
want strong minorities, critical, vigilant, and Negro suffrage is a fact as well established 
aggressive, which shall exercise a wholesome | as gravitation, the alternation of day and night, 
restruint on power, wherever and in whom- | and the recurrence of the seasons ; but the cry 
soever invested. of ‘‘negro. rule” is a sham, and known to be 
That the restoration of the ‘Southern States | so by those who raise it. Those who “ twank 
will give, for the time being, new strength to | it loudest, highest,” are precisely those who 
the Republican party, seems certain. But the | believe in it least. The political fortunes of 
class of men who will come into Congress from | the lately rebel States will revert, and may any 
those States will not be in any just sense their | day be made to revert, to precisely the same 
representatives ; nor, as far as appearances go, | hands that controlled them before the war- 








whom they may profess to belong, nor on the | | ignored. Whatever the white men - of the 
legislature. They will be mainly of the Ross | South choose to do, they can do, so they do not 
and Fowler type, with sufficient sense to see 
that their position is false, and their lease of | gations established or incurred by the late 
| power ephemeral, and sufficiently weak or un- | war. 

| scrupulous to be awayed and swerved by 
| appliances mercenary and otherwise. They 
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will they confer much credit on the party to | but under altered conditions, which cannot be | 
| intertere with rights and franchises and obli- | 


They may have to go through a ‘“ carpet- | 
bag” probation, as a consequence of their own | 
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a « 
folly and obstinacy, but the whole North hopes 
and believes that this probation will be brief. 
Their more intelligent and far-seeing men dis- 
avow the stupid cry of ‘negro rule,” echoed 
thronghout the North solely with a view of in- 
fluencing ignorant foreigners, and frankly ad- 
mit that they can control the negro, vote when 
they chooses 60 ‘that they donot encroach on 
the negro’s rights, which it has cost the nation 
so much to vindicate, and which it is bound to 
sustain. In the late elections, even when the 
freedman’s rights were in peril, the tendency 
of the black man to conform his political ac- 
tion to the'views of ‘his white fellow-citizens 
was obvious, and in a few cases, conspicuous, 
In the future it will be the rule, and not the 
| exception. 

“The developments of the late election,’’ 
says the Atlanta Intelligencer, ‘have fastened 
upon our mind the conviction that the negro 
is a better man than the white scallaway, and 
| that we should suffer by the change. There 
| seems to be as much political virtue and inte- 
grity among the colored people of Southwest- 
ern Georgia, as exists among a large portion 
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of whites in Middle and Upper Georgia, and 
we proudly assert that they are safer custo- 
dians of the franchise. We see no reason longer 
to oppose negro suffrage. We are disposed to 
make him a voter in order to rescue the State 
from carpet-baggers and scallawags.” 

That the political power thus crystelizing in 
the South will accrue to the party called De- 
mocratic seems clear enough, if only that party 
has the intelligence and foresight to recog- 
nize actualities, and let the Irishman howl if 
he will about ‘the nagur.” The nomination 
of Mr. Chase would enable them to shift their 
flag from an old and leaky craft to a new and 
sound one. It would sever them from a corpse, 
and give them new and vital elements to work 
on. It would be a graceful acceptance of what 
Mr. Emerson would call the “inevitable,” and 
would go far to put them in possession of that 
power of which they have been so long de- 
prived, and for which the crumbs that have 
dropped from Mr. Jobnson’s table have only 
whetted their appetites. 

The nation owes more to Grant and Chase 
than to any other two men in the land ; both 
were first in their spheres of action during the 
war, and with either, the country would be sa- 
tisfied, for either of them would conduct its 
affairs with dignity and patriotic zeal. The 
consolation of the losing party, whichever 
might be elected, would be, that the country 
had got the next best man. 
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General Grant and the Presidency. 


Rervsiics are ungrateful, says the pro- 
verb ; but we fancy there is at least one man 
who will deny its truth, and that is U. 8. 
Grant, whose rapid elevation from obscurity 
to almost the very pinnacle of fortune has no 
example in any country. Even Napoleon, who 
burst upon France with the dazzling and 
irresistible prestige of a demi-god, was a longer 
period in arriving at supreme power, (téte 
d'armée; for it is not yet seven years since 
General Grant was unknown, save to a few 
neighbors in Galena, where he was employed 
in a subordinate capacity in a tannery. In 
St. Louis and vicinity, his residence for several 
years, he had not attracted sufficient attention 
to be remembered by any one when he first 
began to be distinguished in the army ; and 
never at West Point, or in Mexico, or in the 
Indian wa s, did he cut a figure that brought 
him to the knowledge of General Scott. 

But behold what opportunity can do for 
dormaut genius! And remembering Grant, 
may not undiscovered and unappreciated merit 
tuko hope, and never despair of usefulness and 
reward ? 

It was not until the surrender of Vicks- 
burg and its garrison of 26,000 Confedsrates 
that the country had occasion to regard 
General Grant save in a military way; but 
when it was known that, TAKING THE RESPONSI- 
pity, he had paroled his prisoners on gener- 
ous terms, thinking men began to regard him 
as possessed of qualities that, with good luck, 
would carry him to the exalted office he is now 
in nomination for. The affectionate and 
graceful letter addressed by him, a year after- 
ward, to Generals Sherman and McPherson, 
disclosed the heart of the man to be in the 
right place ; and from the moment he assumed 
command of the armies, there was no anxiety 
among loyal men as to the denouement of the 
rebellion. After the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox Court House, and consequent 
collapse of the Confederacy, our hero was 
orlled to duties for which his military tuition 
{iad not qualified him ; and ‘it is for his consum- 
mate tact, wisdom, modesty, patience, gene- 
rosity and honesty, displayed therein, that he 
is now the choice and hope of the people in 
this critical era of the country— 

And rising up from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune's 
The pillar of the people’s hope, 
The centre of the world’s desire, 

Other soldiers were brave and successful. 
Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, Meale, Logan, 
did their whole duty—as did Putnam, Greene, 
and Lee in the war for Independence ; and a 
grateful country honors them ; but the highest 
honors were reserved for Washington, who, 
we may well believe, bas been the shining 
«xemplar to our hero; for a comparison of 
their habits and traits and campaigns shows a 
surprising likeness. Grant, like Washington, 
las never shown those glittering and magnetic 
qui ies which captivate the popular faney ; 
wud, with all his triumphs, he was never the 
idol of the Army of the Potomac, as wag the 
vacillating, unready McClellan. Swift as has 
been the public mind to accredit many public 
inen with talents they never illustrated, there 
is still a reluctance to concede to General 


(jrant abilities requisite for the Obief Magis- 





tracy, although all consent that, in the untried 
difficulties that have beset him for the last 
three years of mixed civil and military duty, 
he has never been found unequal to the situa- 
tion. He comes in such a novel dress of sim- 
plicity and quiet, that, accustomed as the Amer- 
ican people have been to bluster and pretension 
and flashy oratory in their public men, it is 
not easy to get rid of old notions, though the 
highest honors have never been conferred upon 
that class. Clay, Webster, Everett, with all 
their eloquent appeals and patriotism, could 
never reach the goal, and it is certain that at 
the bottom there is a distrust of spouters and 
place-hunters. The unparalleled unanimity of 
the Chicago Convention is a tacit condemna- 
tion of such, and is a lesson that politicians 
may study with profit. Even now one olten 
hears that Washington was a dull, blundering 
third-rate person, who was indebted to good 
fortune and the unskillfulness of his antago- 
nists for his successes : just as Grant deserves 
no credit, they say, for bis conquest of Lee, 
because his army and material were superior ; 
when the factis, General McClellan’s army was 
far greater, compared with the enemy’s, than 
Grant's, when he conquered! 

But not for his military services was he se- 
lected—for already he holds the highest rank 
an American soldier can desire or attain—but 
for just those qualities and traits that distin- 
guished Washington in his civil life: devo- 
tion to duty, dislike of parade, repugnance to 
public speaking and letter-writing. Frank and 
unreserved with his friends, and presenting no 
uncertain face to the country, he has had the 
moral courage to bend and conform his vpi- 
nions to the varying events of the times. Pan- 
egyrics on such a man are vain and tiresome. 
Nothing will or can be said in his praise that 
has not been said already. The feeling of all 
parties is, that under the rule of General Grant 
the country will be quiet and prosperous, as it 
has not been for many years. Though not as- 
sailable as inconsistent, he has in turn com- 
mended himself to every shade of opinion, and 
there is not a Democratic newspaper in the 
land but in times past has applauded him. It 
remains to be seen who will have the effrontery 
to compete with him for the only remaining 
honor a grateful country desires to bestow. 





The Surrender. 


Tux Impeachment has ended in what chess- 
players call a ‘‘ draw,” with the advantage in 
favor of the President. He has escaped con- 
viction on three out of the eleven articles of im- 
peachment by a single vote, and the considera- 
tion of the other articles has been postponed 
sine die. 

If the votes of the High Court of Impeach- 
ment mean anything, they mean that the 
President may remove officers of the Govern- 
ment at will, and fill their places with ad 
interims, without the advice or consent of the 
Senate. 

During the progress of the trial, it was shown 
that the President had, or rather now has, the 
appointment of 42,000 officers, high and low, 
with a patronage of nearly $40,000,000. The 
Senate, or rather seven Senators, have decided 
that he may use all this power as he pleases, 
and disregard the Constitution and flout tho 
laws, with impunity. 

The contest between the Executive and the 
people, between the one and the many, has re- 
sulted in the surrender of the yights of the 
latter by seven men, one of whom, Mr. 
Trumbull, has thoroughly stultified himself, 
while the others have laid themselves open to 
charges, of which half-proved bribery is not 
among the gravest. 

‘Who excuses, accuses,” is a French pro- 
verb, which the obscure Senator from Kansas 
has signally illustrated. He has appealed in his 
own vindication to a record that is a blank, 
and falls back on a character for patriotism and 
probity that is wholly unknown. He stands 
before the world, on his own statement, simply 
as the man who altered his determination as to 
his vote at the last moment, without giving 
or suggesting a satisfactory reason for the 
change. 

The investigations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives show that money was raised and 
paid to prevent impeachment, or rather, con- 
viction, and that Collectors of Ports and the 
Revenue were implicated, if not directly en- 
gaged, in the base work. 

The motive of these men, it may be assumed, 
was not regard for Mr. Johnson, but the hope 
and purpose of obtaining a longer lease of 
office, and through frand and peculation reim- 
burse tenfold their outlay. - They have suc- 
ceeded in one part of their plans at least, and 
will doubtless do so in the other. 

Meantime, Congress having abdicated its 
rightful share in the government, had better 
leave Mr. Johnson alone, and not irritate him 
to a-use of his neWly Coriceded powers. Other- 
wise it may have Gd fhterim officers about its 
ears who have more forte anf brains than 
was ever possessed by poor General Thomas. 
It would be an amusing as well as instructive 
spectacle to seq the members of the High 
Court of Impeaghment marched out of the 





Capitol by a squad of soldiers, under the com- 
mand of that scarred veteran and thunderbolt 
of war, Gen. Gordo Granger, who, having al- 
ready applied for every office in the gift of the 
Government, would be pretty sure to accept 
this congenial duty. 

———ee 


Matters and Things. 


A Lonpon paper says: “Crosses of the new 
Order of the Crown of Italy have been pretty 
freely given away on the occasion of the late 
royal marriage. Some of the recipients are not 
considered worthy of the decoration, and an Ital- 
ian journalist has given his opinion of them in an 
epigram, which one of our contemporaries has 
Englished thus: 

‘In barbarous times, with carelees toes, 

Men hung the thieves upon the cross; 

Ia gentler times, with ‘ by your leaves,’ 

Men hang a cross upon the thieves.’ 
The Italian government has shown that it 
feels the point of the epigram, by sequestrating 
the journal in which it appeared.””—-According to 
Darwin, ‘ White cats, if they have blue eyes, are 
almost always deaf. I formerly thought the rule 
was invariable, but I have heard of a few authen- 
tic exceptions. A clergyman says: ‘Of the off- 
spring produced at one and the same birth, such 
as, like the mother, were entirely while (with 
blue eyes), were, like her, invariably deat; while 
those that had the least speck of color on their 
fur, as invariably possessed the usual faculty of 
hearing.’ Another, who had seen more than a 
dozen instances of the rule, adds ‘that, if one eye, 
as I have several times observed, be not blue, the 
cat hears, On the other hand, I have never seen 
a white cat with eyes of the common color that 
was deaf,’ Dr. Sichel testifies that in one case the 
iris began ‘at the end of four months to grow 
dark-colored, and then the cat first began to 
hear.’ ”——The very strong resemblance between 
the domestic dog and the wild dog, wolf or jackal, 
seems to have a remarkable exception in the 
habit of barking, ‘‘ which does not characterize a 
single natural species ;” but Mr. Darwin informs 
us that “this habit is soon lost and soon reac- 
quired. The case of the wild dogs on the Island 
of Juan Fernandez having become dumb has 
often been quoted, and there is reason to believe 
that the dumbness ensued in the course of thirty- 
three years ; on the other hand, dogs taken from 
this island by Ulloa slowly reacquired the habit of 
barking. The Mackenzie River dogs, of the 
Canis latrans (barking) type, when brought to 
England, never learned to bark properly ; but one 
born in the Zoological Gardens made his voice 
sound as loudly as any other dog of the same age 
and size. According to Professor Nillson, a wolf 
whelp reared by a bitch barks. Geoffroy St. Hi- 
laire exhibited a jackal which barked with the 
same tone as any common dog.”——The military 
gazette of Austria argues that Austria must arm, 
because North Germany maintains a force of 
1,028,000 men ; South Germany, 200,000; France, 
1,350,000 ; Prussia, 1,466,000; Italy, 480,000. Aus- 
tria needs, therefore, about 1,053,000 soldiers, 
This terrible array of figures is a rather striking 
commentary on the Christian civilization of the 
nineteenth century,——The Tribune remarks on 
the proposal submitted to the Methodist General 
Conference condemning the use of tobacco, and 
shutting out from the ministry all persons ad- 
dicted to the weed in any form: “ The liberal and 
enlightened spirit of this proposal cannot be too 
warmly commended, As soon as it passes, we 
trust that the Rev. Mr. Bingham, who offered it, 
will draw up an Eleventh Commandment to the 
effect that ‘‘ Thou shalt not smoke,” and will take 
immediate measures to close the Kingdom of 
Heaven against all sinners who take snuff, drink 
tea or coffte, play whist, checkers, croquet, or 
baseball, read Scott’s novels, or smile on Sun- 
day.” American flour, provisions and other 
commodities, are almost entirely excluded from 
Cuba and nearly all the southern part of this con- 
tinent, by high duties and regulations, from which 
European commerce is exempt. We ought to 
have—and but for these exclusions we should 
have—a larger home market in those regions for 
our provisions than we can get in Europe, to say 
nothing of the very great advantages offered by 
its nearness, But now we are compelled to go 
threo thousand miles for a market which exists at 
our doors, but to which we are not allowed access. 
This is a reason why Cuba should be annexed 
without delay.——General Grant has frankly ex- 
pressed his conviction that no man should be 
eligible to the Presidency for more than a single 
term, and that an amendment of the Constitution 
embodying that limitation is necessary to the 
preservation of our democratic institutions,—— 
An ingenious Frenchman makes an attack upon 
the custom among composers of giving the tenor 
the role of the lover. ‘To imitate nature,” he 
says, “ the part of the lover should be played by 
the baritone, or even the bass. It is notorious 
that nature has endowed with more generous 
traits the creatures who possess deep voices, 
while those whose voice is shrill and high, are 
generally dangerous and perfidious. Compare 
the Newfoundland dog (bass) with the cur (fal- 
setto), and say whether you would rather be shut 
up in a cage with a duck (baritone) or with a ser- 
pent (soprano).”——-Promising experiments have 
been made in the burning of creosote as fuel to 
heat steam-boilers. Containing three times more 
hydrogen than coal, creosote gives off three times 
as much heat.——In a paper read before the Sci- 
entific Association of Trinidad, the Hon. Henry 
Mitchell. states that in consequence of the new 
and simple methods for preventing taint, fresh 
meat will ere long be sold everywhere at five cents 
a pound ; and he bases his calculation on the fact 
that there are ih’ thé provinces of La Plata 
27,000,000 cattle, and 40,000,000 sheep, and in 
Australia 180,000,000 cattle, and 300,000,000 sheep. 
——The Tribune says that “the new Tammany 
Hall haw already cost about $300,000, It ia not 


the property of the city, though probably paid for 





out of the public treasury.”——-Some people seem 
to be constitutionally unable to comprehend that 
the real strength and wealth of a nation lies in its 
laboring men. We could better afford at any 
time to lose a million of dollars in gold than to 
part with a hundred laborers, no matter how igno- 
rant and unekillful. This is true of black laborers 
as well as of white ones. Yet, in the face of this 
well-known faet, Mr. Phelps, of Maryland gravely 
proposes that the Government should take pains 
to send black laborers out of this country to 
Liberia. 








Tue Sun explains to the Citizen why the income 
tax is unconstitutional, so that it must be set 
aside whenever the issue is properly presented 
to the Supreme Court. It says: The Constitution 
provides that all direct taxes shall be levied upon 
States in proportion to their population, Con- 
gress has no power to levy any direct tax upon 
individual citizens. It must impose such taxes 
upon the States, and upon them only. The in- 
come tax is a direct tax. It is levied not upon the 
States, but upon individuis. Therefore it is un- 
constitutional, and cannot be rightfully collected 
of any man. 





Tue second anniversary of the ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” was held at 
the rooms of the Society, 696 Broadway, May 7th. 
Various reports were read, That of the Treasurer 
showed that the receipts during the year had been 
$13,138 95; the expenditures $4,450 95; invest- 
ments in United States bonds $9,438 95; and in 
drinking fountains $1,530. The following-named 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Henry Bergh. 

Vice-Presidents—John T. Uoffman, Peter Cooper, Benj. 
D. Hicks, Wm. H. Aspinwall, Mershall O, Roberls, H. 
W. Bellows, James Brown, George D. Trimble, Moses 
Taylor, Horace B, Claflin, 

Executive Committee—James T. Brady, John D. Wolte: 
August Belmont, Henry Bergh, Frank Leslie, John A. 
Kennedy, Jobn B. Murray, Nicholas Ludlum, N. P 
Hosack, William McMurray, Oliver H. Perry, Thomas 
Cc. cane, William H. Webb, E. G. Squier, and Johu 
Mudie. 

Treasurer—John B, Murray. 

Secretary—N. P. Hosack, 





Prince Demiporr’s “San Donato” gallery of 
paintings was sold not long since in Paris, at 
the Salle des Venles or public auction room. It 
was composed of twenty-three pictures only, all of 
the Flemish and Dutch school, and brought a 
total of $275,000 in gold, or an average of $12,000 
each, A little picture by Terburg, called the 
“Congress of Munster,” brought $36,400 in gold ; 
a picture by Cuyp, the “ Avenue of Dordrecht,” 
brought $28,000; a ‘ Forest,” by Hobema, 
brought $22,000 ; a ‘‘ Pasturage” of Paul Potter, 
$22,000; the “Big Village,’ by Van Ostade, 
$21,000. It is a point worthy of remark that these 
pictures have gained three times in value in thirty 
years, for most of them were bought by the 
Prince Demidoff at the sale of the Duchess de 
Berry’s gallery in 1837, and those which were 
then bought, for example, at 33,000 francs, sell 
now at 100,000 francs, 





Nova Scotia objects to her union with the 
Canadas and New Brunswick. Her delegates in 
the Parliament of the ‘‘ New Dominion ” have in- 
troduced resolutions declaring that ‘no form of 
government can be successful that does not com- 
mand the confidence and approval of the people 
subject to its control, and to compel Nova Scotia 
to remain ina political connection thrust upon 
her without her consent, against which she now 
protests, and from which the vast majority of her 
people have asserted their determination to be 
free, would aggravate the discontent and political 
distractions now notoriously existing in that Pro- 
vince, would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the whole country, and might even imperil the 
peace of the Dominion.” 





Tue pauperism of London, the destitution and 
want, can be estimated from the fact that the 
number of paupers relieved by alms provided by 
law, on the last day of February, was 156,650. 
Add the professional beggars, the tramps, the 
people who do not beg but remain dinnerless, and 
those relieved privately, and we shall find that 
London contains a population as great as Brook- 
lyn with nothing to eat. 





Tue British House of Commons, by a vote of 
217 to 65, have carried to a second reading a bill 
for the adoption of the metric (French) system of 
weights and measures, The decimal system must 
come next. 








“ France and England in North America.” 


Tue early explorers of this continent were, 
in some respects, fortunate. Their names and deeds 
have not been lost, nor has the nebulous haze of fable 
distorted their history so that the acts of human beings 
like ourselves are attributed to celestial or to inferior 
agencies. Although the lapse of three centuries has 
not sufficed for the creation of a modern Pantheon, yet 
time has so far obscured what it bas touched, that in- 
dustry of no ordinary kind is needed to bring into 
modern view much that has been well-nigh forgotten 
regarding the pioneers of the New World. The fruits 
of their labors have indeed perished. All traces of the 
work to which they devoted lives of incredible hard- 
ships, snd braved death in its most miserable forms, 
have nearly disappeared. But the written records of 
all they did, remain, and convey to us lessons by which 
we shall do well to profit, and warnings by which we 
may take heed. 

Under the title which we have placed at the head of 
this article, Mr. Francis Parkman, of Boston, has pub- 
lished another part of his series of works illustrating 
the early bistory of the settlers of this North American 
Continent. To those who, in national pride, bave im- 
agined that European civilization first touched these 
shores through the Puritans, and that the banner of 
Christianity first waved from Plymouth Rock, these 
histories of prior settlements by another race, and 
under a different form of religion, will come with some- 
thing of the nature of a surprise, Yet Tadousac is tq 
Boston what St. Louis is to the Utah of Hepworth Dixon; 
apd if the stern self-deyotion of the Puriten could havg 
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pardoned other heroism than his own, he might have 


gioried in those who preceded him in giving up them- 
selves as martyrs in the service of their common faith, 

To a large class of readers, however, this work of Mr, 
Parkman's will possess another and a higher kind of in- 
terest. Noone who has ever read Macaulay’s Essay on 
* Ranke’s History of the Popes,” can fail to be reminded 
of that part of it in which he describes the uses which 
the Papacy makes of enthusiasm. In fact, the history 
of the Jesuit labors in the North-West is but illustrating 
the theory of Macaulay by examples of the most varied 
yet most conclusive kind. Our author might almcst 
have called his work ‘A Pictorial Natural History of 
Enthusiasm.’’ It would be interesting to trace out, if 
cur limits permitted, the difference of the development 
of the two distinct religious principles on which the colo- 
nization of this continent was effected—that by the 
Jesuits, on the one band, and the Puritans on the 
other. Each sprang from the profoundest emotions of 
the human heart—each was in iis nature spiritual; yet 
the one has perished or dwindled into insignificance, 
while the other has founded a mighty nation. 

The Jesuit priest carried the emblems of his faith 
into the midst of the savages. He built a lodge in the 
same rude fashion as their own, and dedicate.litto the 
Virgin. He dwelt among them, and, as far as possible, 
assimilated his mode of life to theirs. Like St. Paul, 
“he was all things to all men, it he might by all means 
save some.”’ He was not a Huron, only because be was 
a Frenchman, and nota “a medicine man,” only be- 
cause he was a Jesuit. 

The result was, that by sharing the fortunes of his 
converts, when they were destroyed, he and his work 
likewise disappeared. The Puritans went to work in 
another and a rougher way. Tenderness for the weak- 
mess apd ignorance of others was neither their policy 
nor their religion. As the seit) ts extended into 
the wilderness, so their meeting-houses multiplied. But 
their chapels were for Chistians of their own blood, and 
not for the heathen. It was not denied thatthe gospel 
was for all men, but it was questionable whether, after 
the means of grace had been rejected, the impenitent 
might rot be legally put to the sword. The impossi- 
bility of a lasting peace with the Indians was soon per. 
ceived by the ear'y colonists, and when to the dictates 
of policy was ac ded the sanction of religion, the exter. 
mination of the aborigines became a mere question of 
time. The zeal of the Jesuits was fired by humanity— 
in its widest sense—toward the Indians. The civil 
and religious energy of the Puritan was for his own race 
alone. The former ended in anvihilation; the latter, as 
we all know, in empire. And it is not uninstructive to 
observe how in all this the principles of each were re- 
versed—how the precepts of the Divine Founder of their 
common Christianity were made glorious in the lives 
and deaths of the Romish priests, while the teachings 
ot Loyola were, unconsciously to themselves, exempli- 
fied by the Calvinists in ‘“‘ doing evil that good might 
come,” 

Bat it is time that we give some sketch of the mate- 
rials on which Mr. Parkman’s interesting book is 
based, and for this purpose we are able to use nearly 
his own words: 

The early efforts of the French Jesuits in Canada 
were directed exclusively to the conversion uf the 

dians. While the infant colonies of England still 
clung feebly to the shores of the Atlantic, events deeply 
ominous to their future were in progress, unknown to 
them, in the very heart of the continent What we 
know concerning the early Jesuits is derived from long 
and detailed reports, which, for a period of forty years, 
were transmitted, every summer, by the Superior of 
the Mission, to the Provincial of the Order at Paris, 
where they were annually published, forming tie re- 
markable series known as the “Jesuit Relations.” 
Written amid the sceaes to which they relate, it is im- 
possible to rate their value as an authority in 
regard to the condition and character of the primitive 
inhabitants of North America. 

Many additional reports, memoirs, journals and let- 
ters, and private, have come down tous. These 
authorities, together with a yreat mass of collateral 
evidence, have been studied and compared by Mr. 
Parkman, and the result is a volume which, for ita 

interest, might be called a romance, were it 
not that every part is historically true. 

The first part of the work is allotted to a sketch of the 
Indian tribes as they were found at the period when 
the Jesuit missions Cogan their labors. 

I is, or Five Nations, may be roughly described 
as dwellin: in the northern of the State of New 
York, The most savage and implacable ot their race, 
these 8 would have none of the ministrations of 
the new ion. Of the earliest missionaries, they 
tortured all who came to them, some they put to death— 
and what frightful agonies are endured from sr nset to 
suprise by those the Indians devote to death by torture, 
few of our readers can be ignorant of—while some 
escaped to bear, in their mutilated bodies, tokens to their 
superiors in France of the manner ot nen whose souls 
they had endeavored to save. Quitting, therefore, 
these unappeasable savages, the Jesuits turned toward 
the Hurons, whose tribes dwelt in the northern part of 
ee peninsula formed by Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, 
ween Lake Sincoe and Georgian Bay. To these an 
= access was found trom Quebec, where the chief 
of the mission was fixed, by the Ottawa river, and 
a chain of intermediate lakes, of which the chiet advan- 
tage was that it lay for a long time remote from the in- 
cursions of the hostile uvis. The labors of the 
Jesuit missionaries among the Hurons form the chief 
theme of the book beforeus. From their own pens we 
learn how they toiled, what their discouragements 
were, and what their joys: not much as to their hard- 
py 4 for these were brave men, some of them 
ot blood of France, and without a wurmur they 
submi to deprivations at which the modern mis- 
would stand aghast. To judge rightly of their 
work, we must look at what they set out to do, not at 
what we think ought to have been their sim. Their 
seal, their ardor, their constancy, were jor the propaga- 
h. It was not their business to civilize, 
it to proselytize. To diffuse the knowledge of the arts 
of life, to teach the civilization of their own land, it was 
not for this they had abandoned the privileges of their 
renk and penetrated into the abodes of the savages. It 
was enough if they could teach the sign of the cross, 
if they could persuade the heathen to attend mass, and 
is by, baption, even by stealth, and in the agonies of 
a 4 
tion. 





» they could snatch a soul from everlasting perdi- 


The story of the destruction and dispersion of the 
Huron nation by their relentless enemies the Iroquois, 
the deaths ot most of the Jesuit missionaries, and the 
deep sorrow with which the survivors abandoned their 
homes in the wilderness and retreated to the safe shel- 
ter of Quebec, is well told by Mr. Parkman; but our 
limits will not allow us to dwell on the catastrophe of 
this drama. We should do wrong, however, not to let 
our readers see how the heroism and Christian chiv- 
eS ae pindiee ous author’s eloquent pen 
: ioe ; urons was projected, these 


“ The was pathless and long, by rock and tor- 
rent, and the gloom of sav: Sesusia.” The goal was 
more yet. Toil, ship, famine, filth, sick- 
ness, soli insult, all that is most revolting to men 
nurtured among arts and Ts, all that is most terri- 
fic to credulity ; such were the promise and 
reality of the Huron mission. In the eyes of the 
Jesuits, the Huron country was the innermost strong- 
hold of Satan, his castle and his don on-keep. All the 


wea of his malice were . 
inv: should assail bim in tot tho hens es La 
. Far from shrinking, the priest’s zeal 


rose ardor. He d the Cross, 

St. Ignatius, 8, Francis Savile, or St. Yreocis Borgia 
kissed his réliquary, said nine masses to the Vir, ip, 
904 w1006 prompt to baitle with sl} the hoste of bell, 





“A life sequestered from social intercourse, and 
remote from e prize which ambition bolds worth 
the pursuit, or a lonely death, under forms, perhaps 
the most appalling—these were the misgionary’s alt r- 
natives. Their maligners may taunt them, if they will, 
with credulity, superstition, or a blind enthusiasm, 
but slander itself cannot accuse them of hypocrisy or 
ambitian. Doubtless in their pr dism they were 
acting in concurrence with a mundane policy; but, for 
the present, at least, this policy was rational and hu- 
mane. These sanguinary hordes, weaned from intes- 
tinal strife, were to unite in a common allegiance to 
God and to the King. Mingled with French traders 
and French settlers, softened by French manners, 
gui by French priests, »uled by French officers, 
their now divided bands would become the constitu- 
ents of a vast wilderness empire, which in time might 

the continent, Spanish civilization crushed the 

e Indian; English civilization scorned and neglected 
him; French civilization embraced and cherished him.”’ 

And again: 

“ But when we see them in the gloomy month of Feb- 
ruary, 1637, and the gloomier months that followed, 
toiling on foot from one infected town to another, wad- 
ing through the sodden snow, under the bare and drip- 
bee hed with i t rains, till they de- 
scried at length, through the storm, the clustered 
dwellings of some barbarous hamlet; when we see them 
entering, one atter another, these wretched abodes of 
misery and darkness, and all for one sole end, the bap- 
tism of the sick and dying, we may smile at the futility 
of the object, but we must needs admire the self-sacri- 
ficing zeal with which it was pursued,”’ 

Why, with energies which, if turned in another di- 
rection, might conquer a world, these devoted mis- 
sionaries, though they won the crown of martyrdom, 
=n the triumph of success, is well told in another 
place: 

“The missions failed, because the Indians had ceased 
to exist. Of the t tribes in whom rested the hopes 
of the early an fathers, nearly all were virtua‘ly 
extinct, The missionaries had built laboriously and 
well, but they were doomed to build ona failing founda- 
tion. The Indians melted away, not because civiliza 
tion destroyed them, but because their own ferocity 
and intractable indolence made it impossible they 
should exist in its presence. Either the plastic ener- 
gies of a higher race, or the servile pliancy of a lower 
one, would, each in its way, have preserved them; as it 
was, their extinction was a foregone conclusion. As for 
the religion which the Jesuits taught them, however 
Protestants may carp at it, it was the only form of 
Christianity likely to take root in their crude and bar- 
barous nature.”’ 





What it did effect was this: ‘When we look for the 
results of these missions, we soon become aware that 
the influence of the French and the Jesuits extvnded 
far beyond the circle of converts. lt eventually modi- 
fied and softened the manners of many unconverted 
tribes. In the wars of the next century, we do not 
often find those examples of diabolic atrocity with 
which the earlier annals are crowded, The savage 
burned his enemies alive, it is true, but he rarely ate 
them ”’—very small comtort this for the victims, we 
imagine—“ neither did he torment them with the de- 
liberation and persistency. He was a savage still, but 
not so often a devil, The improvement was not great, 
but it was distinct, and it seems to have token p'ace 
wherever Indian tribes were in close relations with any 

table community ot white men, Thus Philip’s 
war in New England, cruel as it was, was less ferovious, 
{tising trom Canadian experience, than it would have 
en if a generation of civilized intercourse had not 
worn down the sharpest asperities of barbarism. Yet 
it was to French priests and colonists, mingled as they 
were soon to be among the tribes of the vast interior, 
that the change is chiefly to be ascribed. In this 
softening of manners, such as it was, and in the obe- 
dient Catholicity of a few hundred tamed savages, 
gathered at stationary missions in various parte ot Can- 
ada, we find, after a century had elapsed, all the results 
of the heroic toils of the Jesuits.” 

Whatever change of opinion this abstract of the 
“ Jesuit Relations ’’ may work as regards their authors, 
the popular ideas as to the innate ferocity of the 
Indian will not we think be much modified. The mas- 
sacres on the plains to-day seem to be but repetitions 
ot the atrocities of 250 years ago, while the small and 
gradually wasting remnants of mighty tribes that have 
come under the control of our civilization appear but 
as the “exceptions that prove the rule”’ of their irre- 
claimable nature. Mr. Parkman concludes his chapter 
on the manners and customs of the Indian in these 
words: 

“The primitive Indian, yielding his untutored 
homage to the One All-pervading and Omnipotent 
Spirit, is a dream of poets, rhetoricians, and sen- 
timentalists,”” and, we may add, noveli-ts. 

We conclude, with one extract more, which supple- 
ments what we have said with regard to the conflicting 
principles which met in the colonization of this conti- 
nent. 

“The cause of the failure of the Jesuits is obvious. 
The guns and tomabawks of the Iroquois were the 
ruin of their hopes, Could they have curbed or con- 
verted those ferocious bands, it is little less than cer- 
tain that their dream would have become a reality. 
Savages tamed—-not civilized, tor that wes scarcely 
possible—would have been distributed in communities 
through the valleys of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi, ruled by priests in the interest of Catholicism 
and of France. Their habits of agriculture would 
have becn developed, and their instinct of mutual 
slaughter repressed. The swift deciine of the Indian 

lation would have been arrested, and it would 
ve been made through the fur trade a source of 
peosperity to New France, Unmolested by Indian 
enemies, and fed by a rich commerce, she would 
{might ?) have put forth a vigorous growth, True to 
er far-reaching and adventurous genius, she would 
haye occupied the West with traders—while as yet the 
colonies of England were but a weak and broken line 
along the shore of the Atlantic; and when at last the 
t confi'ct came, England and liberty would have 
| ao confronted, not by a depleted foe still feeble from 
the exhaustion of a starved and 
but by an athletic champion 
Richelieu and Loyola. 

“ Liberty may thank the aois that by their insen- 
sate fury * * * they ruined the trade of New France, 
—— the current of her arteries, and made all her 
early years a misery and a terror, Not that they 
changed her destivies, The contest on this continent 
between liberty and absolutism was never doubtful; 
but the triumph of the one would have been dearly 
bougbt, and the downfall ot the other incomplete, * * * 
The Jesuits saw their hopes struck down ; and their 
faith, though not shaken, was sorely tried. The provi- 
dence of God seemed in their eyes dark and inexplica- 
ble; but, from the standpoint of liberty, th t Provi- 
dence is clear as the sun at noop. Meanwhile, let those 
who have prevailed yield due honor to the defeated, 
Their virtues shine amidst the rubbish of error, like 
diamonds and gold in the gravel of the torrent,”’ 


reecuted infancy, 
the principles of 


In sprre of the backwardness of the season, 
avd the tardiness of the green leaves in clothing 
the trees with their spring and summer garp, it 
would seem that man, who knows much better about 
such little affairs than nature, has determined not to 
let her swindle him. He has accordingly teken the 
matter into his own hands, and under the name of 
Theodore Thomas, bas commenced his regular summer 
seacon. 

In other words, upon the Monday of last week, Mr. 
Thomas commenced his yearly series of Garden Con- 
certs, at Central. Park Garden, on Seventh avenue, 
between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets. 

This new spot for the amusement-lovers of our 
metropolis to delight themselves in, has been pvrtly 
modeled ypon the Simmer Corce ft Saloons and Gardens 
of Paris end London, While it lacks, however, the size 
01 Mabille or Cremorne, it will be managed with « far 





greater regard for the propriéties of civilized life, and 
is intended to be as far as possible a proper Vauxhall, 
Arbors, fountains, shrubs and statuary, surround a 
noble concert-hall, handsomely frescoed and fitted up 
witb a gallery divided into stalls, and a commodious 
stage. Refreshments may be obtained in the café, or at 
the bar—or may served in the ladtes’ saloon—a noble 
room on the second floor. 

Although the weather was not the most propitious 
possible, the Garden was thronged both in the after- 
noon and evening with one of those grateful crowds 
which are the most conclusive prophets of a thorough 
success, 

Mr. Thomas’s excellent orchestra includes sixty per- 
formers, and under the leadership of his ba/on, was all 
that could have been desired. 

At the same time that the management of the Central 
Park Garden inaugurated summer, Lion Park was 
opened for the season, on One Hundred and Tenth 
— — Eighth avenue. hime “ . 

ere is of course a muc! proportion of open 
country in and round the Park than you can find in the 
Garden. Let us frankly, however, own that, as neither 
of them can be country, we prefer that which has most 
of the city init, The aay is but an ble spice 
tossed into the summer’s city, making it cream with 
excitement and bubble with fresh air. When we really 
need the country, we rush to the woods or the sea- 
side, We are not content with the momentary sparkle, 
but we want a long, fresh and cool draught. In the 
meantime, we relish more thoroughly the refinement, 
luxury and graciousness of the Garden, we do the 
mere open-air lawlessness of the Park, and this the 
more pean | when we remember our own Central, 
with its royally laid out grecnsward, its magnificent 
avenues, its broad sheets of water and its princely ter- 
races, 





A new drama, in three acts, called “‘ The Poor 
Strollers,” was produced at Pike’s Opera House on 
Thursday, in the place of “‘ Lost.” It is of the modern 
sensational school, well placed upon the stage and ably 
acted, but, we regret to say, will scarcely attain «ven so 
briet an age as its predecessor. 

With last week, the engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Barney Williama, at their own theatre, the Broad- 
way, terminated. It has been by far the lonyest, as 
well as the most successful “ star "’ engagement of the 
past season in this city. 

Mademoiselle de Roea is still dancing away 
with the hearts of young New York, at Niblo’s, in “‘ The 
White Fawn.” 

No sign of the demise of “ Humpty Dumpty,” 
at the Olympic, yet apparent. 

* Paris and Helen ”’ still hold their own in the 
New York Theatre. 

From Wallack’s ‘The White Cockade’’ is 
withdrawn, to evable the management to make a busi- 
ness cast of this, the last week of the season. 

The ‘Farewell’ of Mad. Ristori bas scarcel 
been as successful as might have been anticipated. 
The “ Sor Teresa” night had a very poor audience, and 
aithough “ Marie Autoinette” drew better, it could 
ecarcely have satistied the wishes of the er. The 
reduplication of short engagements is evidently a mis- 
take, even when they are the adieuz of so eminent an 
artist as the Italian. 


























ART COSSIP. 


‘‘Under the Table-Rock” is the title of a 
large picture to which Mr. Regis Gignoux has just put 
the finishing touches, Altogether different from his 
“Niagara by Moonlight” is the view piven by the 
artist on this canvas, The scene is a wintry one, when 
all the margins and ledgee of the mighty cataract are 
fringed with huge icicles at the base of the cliff, on the 
Canada side, and a small portion of the Horseshoe 
Fall, only, is seen in the picture; but this glimpse of 
the green, rolling water is so mavaged by the artist as 
to suggest powertully the grandeur of the whole range 
of cataract. The foreground of the picture is com- 
posed of ponderous masses of icicles, some of them 
pendent from the be:tling crags of the brown rock, 
others piled up like stalagmites from the icy floor. By 
a combination of these icicles with the rock, a sort of 
natural archway is formed, and this has a very pic- 
turesque and romantic effect. A single figure in the 
foreground gives by comparison some idea of the im- 
mensity of the surrounding objects; but the introduc- 
tion of this figure was by no means necessary, as that 
idea had been already infused into the work by certain 
processes of relation in which the artist has been very 
successful. Altogether, this is a very novel and original 
treatment of a subject by no means novel, and the pic- 
ture is one that cannot fail to augment the reputation 
already enjoyed by Mr. Gignoux as a painter of charac- 
teristic American scenery. 

Mr. W. J. Hays has lately finished a pair of animal 
portraits, in which the characteristic traits of a pointer 
and a setter, painted the size of life, are very happily 
expressed. We have also seen in this artist’s studioa 
capital sketch of a Skye-terrier’s head, in which the 
pertness and intelligence by which that kind of dog is 
distinguished have been caught and transferred to 
canvas with great power. Mr. Hays is now putting the 
last touches to a picture of elke, male and female, 
standing on a prairie. The animals have been studied, 
we believe, from the fine pair belonging to Central 
Paik, and the artist has well availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded him. In this picture, as in 
some others from the pencil of Mr. Heys, there is 
rather too much making out in the herbage of the fore- 
ground, which interferes somewhat with the sub- 
ordination under which landscape should be kept in 
relation to animal life. 

The beet wishes of a host of friends attend three of 
our most popular American landscape-painters, Mevers, 
&s R. Gifford, J, McEntee, and A. F. Bellowr, who took 
their departure for a Jengthened sojourn in Europe by 
the steamer Manhattan, on the 27th of May. 

One of the most pleasing ry in the Academy 
exhibition is “Afternoon on the Hudson, near Tarry- 
town,” 194, by Mr. A. D. Shattuck. The grays of this 
picture are of a very tender and silvery tope, and the 
transparency of the lapping water is rendered with 

t truth and feeling. ere are some good qualities 
fn a large landacape by Mr. E. Gay, “‘ View—Twin Lakes 
Conn.,” 186, The trees in the middle distance are well 
massed, and the general feeling for color is good, but 
the composition of th» picture would be all the better 
were a portion of the lett-hand side of it cut off, the 
lines therein being innarmonious with those of the rest 
of the landscape. The catile, in Mr. H. C. Bispham’s 
large picture, “ Early Morning,” 368, are drawn and 
grouped with considerable ability. In the landscape 
element, however, the artist is not so strong, and some 
conscientious study ~A line is requisite to enable 
him to juce 
which we think him well ca 
Elysium of the Flock,” 372, Mr, F . 

a large landscape with sunset cta, and a group of cat- 
tle in the foreground. The best quality of this picture 
is the rendering of the luminous atwospheric effects. 
In color it is less meritorious, because less true to na- 
~qhte se, infusing “ ee nia 
4 
witli "aeos fresh 1 . Force is lacking 
here, however, the want of imparts to the pic- 
ture a somewvat and sickly tone, ‘ Moat Moun- 
tains from White Horse Ledge, N. H.,” 319, by Mr. J. 
D. Smillie, is a large eo landscape, treated ins 
fresh and crisp manner. The rocks and pine trees in 
this composition are well studied, Resulting frow Mr. 
T, A. Richard’s trip to Europe, last , we have, 
among other rubjects here exhibited by bim, an “ Eng- 


“Guinevere among the Nuns at Aymesbury,” 378, Mr. 
W. D. Washington gives some excelent paesages of mon- 
astic a-chitecture and its accessories. His fi_u e of 
Guinevere we do not like so well, the pose of the lidy 
being rather constrained and lacking in grace, Sketchy, 
but v cool and tresh in tone, is Mr. Ernest Par- 
ton’s ‘‘ Banks of the Housatonic,” 222. There is much 
character in Mr. Le Clear’s picture numbered 251—a 

rirait of a gray-haired gentleman with spectacles. 

e flesh is somewhat marred, however, by a certain 
purpleness of tone, 








THE CHINESE EMBASSY. 


In a matter of so much international im- 
portance as the diplomatic mission entrusted by the 
Government of China to the Hon. Anson Burlingame, 
the American people are sufficiently interested to 
justify us in devoting considerable space this week to 
illustrations connected with this remarkable Embassy. 
While it is naturally gratifying to our national pride 
that a citizen of our young and vigorous Republic has 
been selected to represent the vast and ancient Eastern 
Empire, that extends its political authority over 
400,000,000 human beings, it is still more satisfactory 
to contemplate the immense commercial advantages 
that may accrue to our country, as well as to others, 
through the consummation of the purposes of this 
Embassy, under the direction of an American gentle- 
man of intelligence, experience, and liberal and pro- 
grossive spirit. 

The personnel of the Embassy is thus composed: Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, accredited by the Chinese Emperor 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Foreign Powers: J. McLeavy Brown and E. De 
Champs, Secretaries of Legation, constituting the 
members not of Chinese birth; Chi-kuh-an and Swtin- 
kia-sang, Mandarins of high rank, and invested with 
ministerial powers; and nine aftachés of lesser rank, 
including six interpreters. A number of attcndants ac- 
company the party, that is well supplied with every- 
thing essential to cowfort and convenience, according 
to the cust and noti of high life in China. 

The croup upon our front page represents the prin- 
cipal members of the Embassy: Hon. Anson Burlingame, 
Chi-kub-an and Swiin-kia-sang, and Messrs. Brown 
and De Champs, Secretaries of Legation. Elsewhere 
we give three other pictures, one representing the Man- 
darins and Obinese alfachés at dinner in their private 
dining-room at the Westminster Hotel; another show- 
ing their departure from the hotel to review the Sev- 
enth Regiment, N. ¥. N. G.; and a third illustrating the 
scene at Union Squar+, when Mr. Burlingame, Chi-kub- 
an, Swiin-kia-sang, and Mr. Secretary Biown, left the 
carriaye and passed the gallant Seventh in review, Our 
engraving of the Mandarins and suite, at dinner, is an 
accurate representation of the disposition of the distin- 
gnished gentlemen, and their manver of eating. The 
two Mandarins occupied seats at the heid and foot of 
the table, and, with the exception of the interpreters, 
were the only ones who indulged in conversation dur- 
ing the repast. As will be seen, the process of cateriny 
to the wants of the inner man is quite similar to the 
ordinary or European method; the only marked differ- 
ence being in the use of ivory chop-sticks, These are 
about six inches in length, used in pairs, and are 
applied to almost every species of food—meat and the 
more bulky accessories being cut into small pieces 
betore being placed on the table. The dexterity and 
precision evinced in handling these instruments is 
truly wonderful, and the appearance ofa man plunging 
a couple of white sticks into a bow! of soup or a dish of 
peas, taking soundings about the receptacle for a mo- 
ment, and then withdrawing them with a little green 
ball or a dripping piece of potato skillfuliy po sed ut one 
end, and with a hasty movement depositing them in the 
mouth, was a sight highly amusing to our Yankee 
minds. With the Chinese, dinner-eating scems as much 
a matter of business, requiring close application, as the 
facetious harangues of a Bowery auctioneer, or (he dash 
and excitement of a Wall street broker, and they take 
but little notice of persons and things from the time 
they sit down until they wipe their chop-sticks and 
fold their napkins at the conclusion of the exercise. 

We might add, that, as might be expected, the Sev. 
enth Reg ment fairly sustained its reputation for disci. 
pline and soldierly deportment, and that the review 
was in every respect a succe sstul exhibition of the effi. 
ciency and splendid material of our National Guard. 











An Extraordinary Woman. 


An extraordivary female military character 
is now an inmate of the Hotel des Invalides. Lieuten- 
ant Madame Burlon ent red the hotel more than fifty 
years ago, and was te only female soldier ever admit- 
ted to receive its support. Angelique Marie Joseph Du- 
chemin was born in 1772. Twenty years later found her 
upon the most exciting stage the world bas ever known. 
Louis XVI. was beheaded and France a republic, An- 
gelique was a wife, a mother, a citizen, asoldies, She 
served several years in the various capscities of corpo- 
ral, corporal-fourrier and sergeant-major, At the age 
of 27, iu the year 1799, ehe was admitted to the hotel, 
not because she was & woman, a widow, a mother, but 
by ber right and merit as a wounded soldier. Thre 
she rece'ved her support and the small pay allowed to 
non-commissioned officers, and 1m addition to tais, tor 
some time, a sulary of $80 a year as clerk in the maga- 
zine of clothing. At the age of 35 she b came the chief 
of this department with a salary of $650 per annum. 
By her economy she was able to establish her Caughter, 
and more recently to aid her grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. At the age of 17 she was a wile, at 188 
mother, at 20 a widow. Her husband fell at Ajaccio, in 
Corsica. Three days after she learned his fale she took 
the uniform of bis regiment, and demanded permission 
to avenge his death, Two brothers had fallen in active 
service, her father bad died on the field of battle—her 
heart, head and hand burned to send destruction to the 
English and the Corsicans. She told the history of the 
siege of Calvi, Eleven months they had been block- 
aded, seventy-five days bom’ , but she brought 
relief to the g@rison of the fort of Gesco; and the cross 
of the Legion of Honor on her breast is ber country’s 
acknowledgment of her heroic action. Madame Burion 
said she did pot mind wounds in each arm, nor fear the 
durk, but set out alone, at midnight, evaded the i, 
roused sixty starving women, and led them to fort, 
which was reached at two o’olock in the ae She 
gave the women each half 4 of rice, which all 
considered an excellent Still later, at the 
siege of Calvi, all the cannoniers having been killed, 
non-commissi officers were called upon to fill their 

laces; it was thus, while defending 4 bastion, ip aiw- 
_ a 16-pounder, that she was wounded in the 
the bursting of abomb-shell. This last wound 
her for service and entitled her to 4 place in the Hotel 
des Invalides. Oct ber 22, 1828, y eed ge ye 
General de Latour Maubourg, vernor ©! Inva- 
lides, she received the gate of second lieutenant. She 
never threw off the military uniform but once, and that 
for s moment’s amusement to her ildren when 
she assumed female attire. But instead 
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FUNERAL OF MARSHAL NARVAEZ, AT MADRID, SPAIN—-TAKING THE BODY FROM THE CHURCH 
OF ST. JOSEPH. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE HUMBERT AND PRINCESS MARGUERITE IN THE CATHEDRAL, 


AT TUBIN, ITALY. p FESTIVAL OF THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE HUMBERT-—THE CORTEGE CROSSING THE SQUARE OF 


SANTA MARIA NOVELLA, AT FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS FROM THE NORTH WALES PEOPLE TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS WATERING PLACE FOR TRANSPORT ANIMALS, AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE KOOMAYLEE PASS, 
OF WALES, IN THE UPPER CASTLE YARD, AT CARNARVON CASTLE. G:.’ ABYSSINIA. 





ABYSSINIAN CHURCH FESTIVAL ON PALM SUNDAY, SBHOHOS BRINGING IN GRASS TO THE COMMISGARIAT AT UNDEL WELLS, ABYSSINIA. 
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THE FLIGHT OY THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE TINTED DOVE, AT CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO, ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THI 
-SEE PAGE 198. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Experiments with Submarine Torpedoes 
at the Islands of Hyeres, France, 


The Louis XIV., a French schvo)-ship tor gun prac- 
tice, has been recently experimenting extensively with 


GEN, JOHN A, LOGAN, NOMINATING GEN, GRANT FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUST RAT ED 


YROM 


submarine torpedoes off the Islands of Hyeres, in 
the Mediterranean, near Toulon, Our engraving re- 
presents the explosion of one of the torpedoes charged 
with 500 kilogrammes of powder; the effects were ter- 
rible. The torpedo was anchored about seven fathom 
deep, at a distance of sixty yards from the rock of the 
Point Leaube, Ata signal given from the ship, the 
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electric spark was communicated from the apparatus 
on the rocks. Suddenly the sea seemed to be upbeaved 
in the form of a half sphere, and immediately afterward 
a column of water spouted to the height of fifty yards, 
throwing up the sand and mud from the bottom. The 
spectators on the rocks experienced two violent shocks 
and those on board the Louis XIV, although the ship 
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OF GRANT BY THE CONVENTION 


was 900 yards distant, could feel the concussion. I. is 
certain that a vessel, of whatever size or strength, 
would be dashed to pieces if subjected to the immediate 
action of such an instrument of destruction, 
The Funcral of Marshal Narvaez, at Ma- 
drid, Spain. 
The funeral of Marshal Narvaez was celebrated with 
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extraordinary pomp and splendor, in accordance with 
the commands of the Queen of Spain, who desired that 
the solemnity should be conducted in the most impos. 
ing . The Cardinal. Nuncio of the Pope offict- 
ated, assisted by the res'dent bisaops of Madrid and all 
the ecclesiastics of the city. The Very Reverend Patri- 
arch, with the clergy, received the body at Atocha, and 
in that royal basilica chanted the service of the dead. 

The catafalque was drawn by eix black horses, and at- 

tended by two generals, two deputies of the nobility, 

a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and two ex-Mivisters, as 

pall-bearers, Our engraving represents the convey- 

ance of the body from the church of St. Joseph. 

The Marriage of Prince Humbert and 
Princess Marguerite in the Cathedral at 
Turin, Italy—The Entrance into Fior. 
ence—The Cortege Crossing the Square of 
Santa Maria Novella. 

We gave in our Jast number an illustration of the 
signing of the marriage contract between Prince Hum- 
bert and Princess Marguerite. We now publish two 
pictures connected with the royal nuptials: the mar- 
riage cereviony at Turin, and the passage of the bridal 
cortege across the Square of Santa Maria Novella, at 
Florence. The marriage of the august couple was cele- 
brated on the 25th April, in the Cathedral at Turin, 
with al) the pomp and circumstance befitting the occa- 
sion, and traditional with the House of Savoy. The 
royal family of Italy, foreign princes, officials, civil and 
military, assisted at the religious rites. The following 
description of the ceremony, wiitten by an eye-witness, 
will be interesting, if not to the general public, at least 
to those of our fair friends who would ike to know the 
deta Is of the royal road to marriage: ‘ The invitations 
were issued for half-past nine, and when I reached the 
King’s palace at that hour the sa’ona de reception were 
already crowded with ladies in ravishing morning 
dreases (only the ladies of honor were in full costume 
de cour), scions of the ancient Piedmontese nobility, 
diplomacy of all lands and ages, generals, staff-officers, 
chamberiains, que sais-je’—a dense throng of pictur- 
esque patricians, the men especially, offering remarka- 

le types of physical comelinees, The position courte- 
ously assigned to me was immediately behind the 

Knights of the Annonciata (who are, in virtue of that 

decoration, ‘ cousins’ of the King and members of the 

royal ‘Conseil de Familie’), within about five yards ot his 

Majesty and ten of the bride, Exactly opposite my stall 

was the royal box, in which the tiny Prince of Portugal— 

a pretty little fair follow of three yerrs old, wearing «l- 

ready a knightly collar round bis slender neck—was 

enthroned with his suite; to my rignt the high aliar 
adorned with masses of costly exotics; to my left, the 

Senators, Ministers and Chamberlains; and imimedtately 

in front of me the fauteuils of the bride and bridegroom; 

the Kingand Duchess of Genoa, and the rest of the 
royal family. The body of the church was filled with 
ladies, and the two aisl s given up to men of the sword, 
that on the left of the aliar to the officers of the Nation- 
al Guard, and that on the right to the regulars, Along 
the sides of the church wall are a number of recesses; 
half chapel, half niche, in which stand statues of saints, 
votive altars, and the like. Some dozens of young offi. 
cers climbed up into these recesses, thus obtaining an 
admirable ‘view of nothing’ over the beads of their 
comrades, and unfortunately one emall company of 
four or five came to grief through over-crowding, fell 
all in a mass down upon the crowd beneath them, and 
made @ grand crash of helmets, sword-hilts, spurs, and 
sabretacher, to thcir own discomfiture and the immeuse 
amusement of the numerous ladies occupying the nave 
of the cathedral, Shortly after this small episode the 
ladies of honor of the jate Queen Adelaide came stream. 
ing in, gorgeous in satin and diamonds, and took posa- 
session of their stalls under the royal box. A wonder- 

ful gathering of ancient dames, indeed —one or two #0 

feeble and infirm that they required support into the 

ehurch from the royal apartments. Presently two 
coroneted ladies glided into places reserved for them 
near the altar—one the political prima donna assoluta of 

Ituly, the other the prima donna ot a past season— 

Mdmes. de Menabrea and Ratazzi, The Premier him- 

selt and the ‘Commander,’ as everybody calls Urbano 

di Ratazzi, were both stationed exactly before me, 

amongst the King’s ‘cousins,’ of whom I counted 

twelve, including the Royal Princes, Princes Carignano, 

Cialdiui, Della Rocca, Rossi, and Cibrario, The next 

arriv.ls were the dons of the Universily, a few Senators, 

and the Ministry. Then all the bells began to ring, 
hulf a dozen military bands outside the church struck 
up different tunes, the organ pealed out something that 

sounded like musical thunder and lightning, with a 

touch of earthquake; and the bridal party entered the 

cathedral by the private door communicating with the 
palace, in the following order, the drummers of the 

National Guard bealing u tremendous roll the while: 

The Prince of Piedmont and Mdme. Marguerite de 

Savoie, the King and the Duchess of Genoa, the Crown 

Prince of Prussia and the Queen of Portugal, the 

Prince Napoleon and the Duchess of Aosta, the Duke 

of Aosta and Princess Maria-Clotilda; en avant, the 

Marquis de Brém (Duca di Sarlirana) and Count di 

Paniesera, respectively Lord High Chamberlain and 

Master of the Ceremonies; the Court, the Corps Diplo- 

matique, @ stray Minister or twe, and a crowd of Gene- 

rals. The bride and bridegroom orcupied two fauteuils 
about ten yards from the altar steps; a little further 
back, to their right and left, sat the King and the 

Duchess of Genoa, flanked by the two witnesses or 

sponsors, the Prince de Carignan and the Marquis 

a’Alfieri, qualified for their d’gnified position by the 
fact of being the two oldest Kuights of the Annowciata; 
again, further backward, the Queen of Portugal, Prin- 
cess Napoleon, and Duchess of Aosta, behind the King; 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince Napoleon, 

Prince Amadeus, and Prince Thomas of Genoa, behind 

the Duchess of Genoa, As soon as all had settled into 

their apppointed places, the religious ceremony com- 
menced, to which, I am bound in truth to say, the 

Prince of Piedmont paid but little attention; nor did 

the lovely Mar,uerite—who made, by-the-by, a deli- 

cious little courti sy to her mamma when the time ar. 
rived for giving the {o:mal consent ot the parents tothe 
marriage—appear to be half so much impressed by the 
solemnity of the sacred rite as by the intense and ab- 
sorbing happiness of being near her chosen husband. 
I never saw innocent affection more frankly and naively 
dcmonstrated by one person toward another than by 
the sweet young Princess—sbe is only just sixteen— 
toward the stern and soldierly-looking heir to the 
throne of Italy. Whilst the Prince and Princess kne't 
at the altar, Prince Carignan and Marquis Alfieri held 
over their heads a broad scarf of cloth of silver, and, as 
soon a8 they had returned to their original places, 
Archbishop Riccardi pronounced in Italian a lengthy 
nuptial admonition. After ten minutes or 80 of vigor- 
ous adulation, the reverend gentleman proceeded to 
elevate the Host and perform the rest of the part as- 
signed him, leading off the Te Dewm. Perhaps Signor 
Riccardi’s exbaustive Jaudation of things and persons 
mundane tnay have Lrought on a slight hoarseness; at 
all events, everybody seemed glad when the ecclesias- 
jtcal melodists got to their last « Amen,’ after inton- 











ing which in half a dozen keys they formed in proces- 
sion and marched out of the enclosed space before the 
altar, leaving the royal party to follow their example, 
but in an opposite direction. The King chatted fora 
few moments with his eldest son and the bride, his 
piece-daughter, and then gave the signal for breaking 
up by offering his arm to the Duchess of Genoa, with 
whom he left the church, followed by the rest of the 
royalfamily and guests, in the same order as above.” 


Presentation of an Address from the North 
Wales People to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Carnarvon Castile. 

On the 25th of April last, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales visited Carnarvon, North 
Wales, on their return from the brilliant festivities at 
Dublin, Ireland ; and the event was made the occasion 
of an appropriate and highly enthusiastic demonstration 
by the citizens. The locality selected tor the presenta. 
tion of the address to tho distinguished visitors was 
the upper castle-yard of Carnarvon Castle, the ruins of 
which are said to be the most grand and picturesque of 
their kind in all Great Britain. The walle of this an- 
cient structure are nearly eight feet in thickness, 
and are strengthened by thirteen towers, of various 
shapes and dimensions, The Eagle Tower, which is the 
highest, is surmounted by three angular turrets, acces- 
sible by an ascension of 158 stone steps. The castle was 
commenced in 1284, and is frequently mentioned in the 
history of later times, Apart from the interest attend- 
ing the visit of the royal vouple and their suite, the fact 
that the festivities were celebrated on the birthday and 
in the birthplace of the first Prince of Wales, gave a #0- 
lemnity to the proceedings, which was duly recognized 
in the answer of the Prince to the Mayor’s remarks. 
The visit was also the first that had ever been made at 
Carnarvon by any of the Princes of V/ales, though many 
kings and queens have there received the hospitality ot 
the Weish. * 

Pictures of Abyssinia, 

The British Expedition to Abyssinia has, amongat its 
other results, attracted attention to the magnificent and 
picturesque scenery of that part of Atrica, We have 
published several pictures of the wild mountaia defiles 
and wildernesses through which lay the path of the 
invading army, and have given a series of illustrations 
of scenes identified with camp life in that region and 
descriptive of Abyssinian customs. Our engravings 
this week represent the native church ceremonics of 
Palm Sunday ; the watering-place for transport animals 
at the entrance to the Koom aylee pass ; and a party of 
Shohos bringing in grass to the Commissariat at Undel 
Wells, Of these, the former js the most deserving of no- 
tice, The services began in the church shortly after day- 
braak, and consisted principally of singing, and a series 
of amusing contortions exhibited by the men, As soon 
as the priests had robed themselves, in the Holy of Ho- 
lies, they came from the church, and at a side door be- 
gan that portion of the service which is reprerented in 
our illustration, Leaves and small branches of palm 
were presented to every one present, and then a copy 
of the Scriptures in Coptic, written on sheepskin, and 
bound in brown leather, was held up by two of the 
younger clergy, while an aged priest stood before it 
with arichly ornamented wooden cross, and read selec- 
tions trom the volume, A psalm was then sung, a lit- 
tle boy marking time with a bell, and the entire party 
—priesia and worshipers—marched to the door on the 
women's side of the church, where the entire ceremony 


was repeated, 








Our Pictures of the Chicago Convention. 


We give this week two illustrations of 
scenes of the late Chicago Convention, one representing 
the excitement and enthusiasm that prevailed when 
General John A, Logan arose and nominated General 
Grant, and the other showing the flight of a dove, 
tinted red, white and blue, which was let loose at the 
moment when it was announced that the vote of the 
Convention confirmed the great captain as the candidate 
of the Republican party. Tue tumult of approbation 
and delight that ensued when the chairman pro- 
claimed the name of the chosen standard-bearer of 
the Republicans in the contest for the Presidency, if it 
be not an omen of success, ia at least substantial 
evidence of the popularity of the warrior who now 
stands before the people an aspirant to the highest 
political honor in their gift. The Convention bas ful. 
filled its mission, and the campaign has opened with 
every indication of a lively struggle. As it progresses, 
the public will find in our pages the pictorial record 
of the scenes and incidents prominently connected with 
this all-important measuring of partisan strength for 
the political supremacy of the Republic, 





THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNZ REID. 


CHAPTER LXIX.—-THE CABRIOLET, 


Taere was but one thing for which Richard 
Swinton really now cared. He liked “ euchre ;» 
he would have relished revenge ; but there was a 
thought to which both these enjoyments had be- 
come subservient, 

It was a passion rather than thought—its object 
Julia Girdwood, 

He had grown to love her. 

Such a man might be supposed incapable of 
having this passion. Andin its purity, he was so, 

But there is love in more ways than one; and 
in one of them the ex-guardsman’s heart had got 
engaged : in other words, he had got “ struck.” 

It was love in its lowest sense ; but not on this 
account weakest. 

In Swinton it had become strong enough to 
render him regardless of almost everything else. 
Even the villainous scheme, originally contrived 
for robbing her of her fortune, had become second- 
ary to a desire to possess himself of her person! 

The former was not lost sight of; only that the 
latter had risen into the ascendant. 

On this account, more than any other, did he 
curse bis irksome indoor life, 

It occurred just after that pleasant dinner- 
party, when he supposed himself to haye made 
an impression. It hindered him from following 
it up. Six days had clapsed, and he had seen 
nothing of the Girdwoods. He had been unable 
to call upon them. How could he with such a 
face, even by explaining the damage done to it? 
Either way the thing was not to be thought of; 
and he had to leave them uncalled upon, 

He fretted meanwhile, longing to look once 





more upon Julia Girdwood. Cards could not cure 
him of it; and what he saw, or suspected, in the 
conduct of his own wife, made him lean all the 
more to his longings: since the more did he stand 
in need of distraction. 

He had other thoughts to distress him, fancies, 
they might be. So long without seeing her, what 
in the meantime was transpiring? A beautiful 
woman, with wealth, she could not be going on 
unnoticed? Sure to be beset with admirers ; 
some of them to become worshipers? There 
was Lucas, one of the last already ; but Swinton 
did not deign to think of him, Others might 
make appearance; and among them one who 
would answer the conditions, required, by her 
mother before permitting her to marry? 

How could he tell but that a real lord had 
already trumped up on the tapis ; and was at that 
moment kneeling upon one of the Clarendon 
carpets, by the selvidze of her silken skirt ? 

Or if not a lord, might not Maynard be there, 
unknown to the mother ? 

Swinton had this last fancy ; and it was the least 
pleasant of all. 

It was in his mind every day, as ho sate by the 
window, waiting till the skin of his face should be 
restored to its natural color, 

And when this at length came to pass, he Icst 
not another day ; but proceeded to call upon the 
Girdwoods, 

He went in tip-top style. His spy pay, drawn 
from such a generous patron, afforded it. No 
swell upon the streets was dressed in better fash- 
ion; for he wore aPoole coat, Melnotte boots, 
and a hat from Augarde, 

He did not walk, as on his first call at the Cla- 
rendon. 

He was transported thither in a cabriolet, with 
a high-stepping horse between the shafts, and a 
top-boot tiger on the standboard, 

Mrs. Girdwood’s apartments in the aristocratic 
hotel commanded a window tronting upon Bond 
street, He knew that his turn-out would be seen, 

All these steps had been taken, with a view to 
carrying on the cheat. 

And the cabriolet had been chosen tor a special 
purpose, It was the style of vehicle, in vogue 
among distinguished swella—notably young no- 
blemen, They were not often seen upon the 
streets; and when seen attracting attention, as 
they should—being the handsomest thing upon 
wheels, 

During one of her moments of enthusiasm, he 
had heard Julia Girdwood say she should like to 
have a ride in one of them, He was just the man 
to drive her: for while a guardsman he had often 
handled the ribbons of a drag; and was es- 
teemed one of the best “ whips” of his time, 

If he could only coax Julia Girdwood into his 
cabriolet-—of course also her mother to permit 
it—what an advantage it would give him! An ex- 
hibition of his skill; the opportunity of a tete-a-tele 
unrestrained—a chance he had not yet had; these 
with other contingencies, might tend to advance 
him in her estimation. 

It was a delicate proposal to make, It would 
have been a daring one, but for the speech he had 
heard, suggesting it. On the strength of this he 
could introduce the subject, without fear of offend- 
ing. 

She might go? He knew she was a young lady 
fond of peculiar experiences, and not afraid of so- 
cial criticism, She had never submitted to its 
tyranny. In this she was truly American, 

He believed she would go, or consent to it ; and 
it would be simply a question of permission from 
the mother, 

And after their last friendly interview, he be- 
lieved that Mrs. Girdwood would give it. 

Backed by such belief, there could be no harm 
in trying : and for this the cabriolet had been char- 
tered. 

Buoyant of hope, Mr. Swinton sprang out of the 
vehicle; tossed the reins to his tiger; and stepped 
over the threshold of the Clarendon, 





CHAPTER LXX.—A SKILLFUL DRIVER, 

**Mrs. Girpwoop at home?” he asked, address- 
ing himself to the janitor of the hotel. 

“Tl see, sir,” answered the man, making him 
an obsequious bow, and hurrying away to the 
office. 

The hall-keeper remembered the gent, who car- 
ried such good cigars, and was go liberal with 
them, He had been pleased with his appearance 
then. He liked it better now ina new coat, un- 
questionably a Poole, with pants, boots, and tile 
to correspond, Besides, he had glanced through 
the glass door, and seen the cabriolet, with its 
top-booted tiger. To the owners of such he was 
instinctive'y polite ; but more so to Mr, Swinton, 
remembering his choice cigars, 

The ex-guardsman waited for his return with 
some anxicty. The cabriolet, tiger included, had 
cost him a “‘sov.” It would be awkward, if the 
twenty shillings had been laid out in vain, 

He was relieved at the return of the Clarendon 
Cerberus. 

“Mrs, Girdwood and fambly are in, sir. Shall 
I send up your card ?” 

** Please do.” 

And Swinton, drawing out the bit of paste- 
board, handed it over to the official. 

A servant more active upon bis limbs carried it 
up-stairs. 

“Nice lady, sir, Mra. Girdwood?” remarked the 
hall-keeper, by way of “laying pipe” for a per- 
quisite. ‘ Nice fambly all on ’em; ‘specially that 
young lady.” 

“ Which of them?” asked Swinton, thinking it 
no harm to strengthen his friendship with the 
oficial. ‘There are two.” 

** Well, both on ’em tor that matter, sir, They 
be both wonderful nice creeturs,” 

“ Ah! true. But you’ve expressed a preference, 
Now which, may I ask, is the one you refer to as 
specially nice ?” 

The janitor was puzzled. He did not know 
which it would be most agreeable to the gentle- 
man to hear praised, 





A comovromise suggested itself. 

“Well, sir; the fair ‘un’s a remarkable nice 
young lady. She's got sich a sweet temper, an’s 
dreadfully good-lookin’, too. But, sir, if it come 
to a question of beauty, I shed say—in course I 
ain’t much of a judge—but I shed say the dark 
*un’s a splendiferous creetur !” 

The janitor’s verdict left his judgment still 
somewhat obscure. But Mr. Swinton had no time 
to reflect upon it. Mrs. Girdwood, not caring for 
expense, occupied a suite of apartments on the 
first floor ; and the messenger soon returned, 

He brought the pleasing intelligence, that the 
gentleman was to be “‘ shown up.” 

There was an empressement in the servant’s 
manner, that told the visitor he would be made 
welcome. 

And he was ; Mrs. Girdwood springing up from 
her seat, and rushing to the door to receive 
him, 

“My lord! Mr. Swinton, I beg your pardon, 
A whole week, and you’ve not been near us! We 
were all wonJering what had become of you. The 
girls here, had begun to think- shall I say it, 
girls?” 

Both Julia and Cornelia looked a little perplexed, 
Neither was aware of what she had “‘ begun to 
to think ” about the absence of Mr. Swinton. 

*“Aw—do tell me, by all means!” urged he, 
appealing to Mrs. Girdwood. “I’m vewy much 
intewested to know. It’s so kind of the young 
ladies to think of me at all—a paw fawlorn 
bachelor !” 

**T shall tell you then, Mr. Swinton, if you pro- 
mise not to be offended!” 

“Offended! Impawsible!” 

“Well, then,” continued the widow, without 
thinking more of t:e permission asked of “her 
girls,” “‘ we thought that some terrible affair had 
happened, Excuse me for calling it terrible. It 
would only be so to your numerous lady friends,” 

** What pway?”’ 

** That you’d been getting married!” 

**Mawied! To whom?” 

** Oh, sir; you need scarcely ask. Of course to 
the Honorable and very beautiful Miss Courtney.” 

Swinton smiled. It was a smile somewhat re- 
sembling a grin, A terrible affair had happened 
to him ; but not quite so bad as being married to 
the Honorable Geraldine Courtney—otherwise 
Kate the Coper! 

‘* Aw, ladies!” he replied, in a self-deprecating 
tone, ‘‘you do me too much honaw. I am far 
from being a favowite with the lady in question, 
We are no gweat fwiends, I ashaiw you.” 

The assurance seemed gratifying to Mrs. Gird- 
wood, and a little to Julia. Cornelia did not ap- 
pear to care fort, one way or the other. 

Fact is,” continued Swinton, following up the 
advantage gained by the incidental allusion to the 
Honorable Geraldine, “I’ve just this moment 
come from qua'lling with her. She wished me to 
take her out faw a dwive. I wefused.” 

“ Refused!” exclaimed Mrs, Girdwood, in sur- 
prise. “Oh! Mr. Swinton! Refused such a beau- 
tiful lady! So accomplished too! How could 
you?” 

* Well, madame; as I’ve told you, Miss Court- 
ney and I are not bwother and sister. Besides, I 
dwove her out yesterday, and that should pwead 
my excuse, To-day I ordered my horse—my best 
one—just faw a special purpose. I hope I shall not 
be disappointed ?” 

** What purpose ?” inquired Mrs. Girdwood, her 
visitor’s remark having suggested the question. 
Excuse me, air, for asking.” 

**] hope, madame, yaw will excuse me for tell- 
ing yaw. Inaconversation that occurred, some 
days ago, yaw daughter expressed a wish to take 
a wide in one of our English cabwiolets. Am I 
wight, Miss Girdwood ?” 

“True,” assented Julia, ‘I did. I have a curi- 
osity to be driven behind one of those high-step- 
ping steeds!” 

** Tf yaw will do me the fayvaw to look out of this 
window, I think yaw will see one that answers the 
descwiption.” 

Julia glided up to the window; her mother 
going along with her. Miss Inskip did not stir 
from her seat. 

Swinton’s turn-out was seen upon the street be- 
low: a cabriolet with a coat-of-arms upon the 
panel—a splendid horse between the shafts, paw- 
ing the pavement, chafing his bit, flinging the 
froth over his shining counter, and beld in place 
by a miniature groom in top-boots and buckskins. 

“What a pretty equipage!” exclaimed Julia. 
**7’m sure it must be pleasant to ride in?” 

“* Miss Girdwood; if yaw will do me the hon. 
aw——” 

Julia turned to her mother, with a glance that 
said : 

“May I?” 

“You may,” was the look given back by Mrs. 
Girdwood, 

How could she refuse? Had not Mr. Swinton 
denied the Honorable Geraldine, and given the 
preference to her daughter? An airing would do 
her good, It could do her no harm, in the com- 
pany ofa lord. She was free to take it, 

Mrs. Girdwood signified her consent ; and Julia 
hastened to dress for the drive. 

There was frost in the air; and she came bach 
from her room enveloped in costly furs, 

It was a cloak of sea-otter, coquettishly trimmed, 
and becoming to her cark complexion, 

She looked superb in it. 

Swinton thought 60, as with hopeful heart, but 
trembling hand, he asisted her into the cabriolet! 

The drive was around the Park, into Kensington 
Gardens, and then back to the Clarendon. 

But not till after Mr. Swinton had passed along 
Piccadilly, and stopped at the door of a great 
nobleman’s residence. 

“It is very wude of me, Miss Girdwood,” said 
he, “but I have a call to make on bis lawdship, 
by appointment ; and [ hope yaw will kindly ex- 
cuse me?” 

** By all means,” said Julia, delighted with her 
accomplished cavalier, who had shown himeelf 
such a skillful driver, 
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One ‘moment—I shall not allow his lordship 


. to detain me more than a moment.” 


And Swinton sprang out ; surrendering the reins 
to his groom, already at the horse's head. 

He was true to his promise. In a short time he 
returned—so short, that his lordship could scarce 
have done more than bid him the time of day. 

In truth he had not seen the nobleman, nor 
intended seeing him either. It was a counterfeit 
call; and went no farther than a word or two, 
exchanged with the house steward inside the hall. 

But he did not tell this to his fair companion in 
the cabriolet ; and she was driven back up Bond 
street, and landed triumphantly at the Clarendon, 
under the eyes of her mother, admiring her from 
the window. 

When that lady had an account of the drive in 
general, but more especially of the call that had 
been made, her respect for Mr, Swinton was still 
further increased. He was surely the thing 
sought for ! 

And Julia began to think so too, 





CHAPTER LXXI.—A QUIET HOTEL, 


By the drive Swinton believed himself to have 
achieved a grand success; and he determined to 
lose no time in following it up. 

The ground seemed now well under him— 
enough to support him in making the proposal so 
long deferred. 

And in less than three days from that time, he 
called at the Clarendon, and made it. 

Favored by an opportunity in which he found 
her alone, it was done direct, to the young lady 
herself. 

But the answer was not direct—nor definite in 
any way. It was neither a “yes” nor a “no.” 
He was simply referred to her mother! 

The equivocation was not exactly to his taste. 
It certainly seemed strange enough. Still, though 
a little chagrined, he was not altogether discom- 
fited by it: for how could he anticipate refusal in 
the quarter to which he had been referred? 

. Obedient to the permission given him, he waited 
upon Girdwood mére ; and to her repeated the 
proposal with all the eloquent advocacy he could 
command, 

If the daughter’s answer had not been definite, 
that of the mother was; and to a degree that 
placed Mr. Swinton in a dilemma, 

“Sir!” said she ; “we feel very much honored 
—both myself and daughter. But your lordship 
will excuse me for pointing out to you: that, in 
making this proposal, you appear to have forgot- 
ten something.” 

“ Pway what, madame, may I ask ?” 

“Your lordship has not made it in your own 
name ; nor have you yet told us your title. Until 
thatis done, your lordship will see: how absurd it 
would be for either my daughter, or myself, to give 
you a decisive answer? We cannot!” 

Mrs, Girdwood did not speak either harshly, or 
satirically, On the contrary, she unburdened 
herself in the most conciliatory tone—in fear of 
offending his lordship, and causing him to declare 
“ om” 

She was but too anxious to secure him—that is, 
supposing him tobe a lord. Had she known that 
he was not, her answer would have been delivered 
in very different terms; and the acquaintance 
between her and Mr. Swinton would have ended, 
with as little ceremony as it had been begun. 

It seemed on the edge of such termination, as 
the pseudo-lord, stammering in his speech, endea- 
vored to make rejoinder. 

And not much farther off, when this was made, 
and the old excuse still plead for preserving that 
inexplicable incognito ! 

Swinton was in truth taken by surprise ; and 
scarce knew what to say. 

But the American mother did; and in plain 
terms told him: that, until the title was declared, 
she must decline the proffered honor of having 
him for a son-in-law ! 

When it was made known, he might expect a 
more categorical answer. 

Her tone was not such as to make him despair. 
On the contrary, it clearly indicated that the an- 
swer would be favorable, provided the conditions 
were fulfilled, 

But then, this was sufficient for despair. How 
was he to make her believe in his having a title? 

** By possessing it!” he said to himself, as, after 
the fruitless interview, he strode off from the Cla- 
rendon Hotel. ‘ By possessing it” he repeated, 
* And, by heavens! I shall possess it, as sure as my 
neme’s Swinton.” 

Further on he reflected : 

“Yes! that’s the way. I’ve got the old roué in 
my power! Only needs one step more to secure 
him. And he shall give me whatever I ask—-even 
to a title!” 

“I know he can’t make me a lord ; but he can a 
knight, or a baronet. 1t would be all the same to 
her ; and with ‘Sir’ tomy name, she will no longer 
deny me, With that, I shall get Julia Girdwood 
and her two hundred thousand pounds ! 

“*By G——! I care more for her, than her mo- 
ney. The girl has got into my heart. I shall go 
mad, if I fail to get her into my arms!” 

Thus wildly reflecting, he continucd to traverse 
the streets : down Bond street, along Piccadilly, 
into the neighborhood of Leicester square. 

As if the devil had turned up to aid him in his 
evil designs, an episode occurred in exact conse. 
nance with them. it secmed an accident ; though 
who could tell that it was one : since it might have 
been prearranged ? 

He was standing by the lam in the centre 
of the Piccadilly circus, when. a drove past 
containing two fares—s lady and gentleman. 
Both were keeping their faces well back from 
‘ i the lady's under a thick veil; while 
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his own wife ; the gentleman his noble patron of 
Piccadilly! 

The cab passed him, without any attempt on 
his part tostay it. He only followed, silently, and 
at a quick pace, 

It turned down the Haymarket, and then into 
the street known as Panton. 

At the corner of Oxenden street it drew up ; by 
the door of one of those quict hotels, known only 
to those light travelers who journey without being 
encumbered with luggage. 

The gentleman got out ; the lady after ; and both 
glided in through a door, that stood hospitably 
open to receive them. 

The cabman, whose fare had been paid in ad- 
vance, drove immediately away. 

**Enough !” muttered Swinton, with a diabolical 
grin upon his countenance. “That willdo, And 
now for a witness to make good my word in a 
court of— Ha! ha! ha! It will never come 
to that.” 

Lest it should, he hastened to procure the wit- 
ness. He was just in the neighborhood to make 
such a thing easy. He knew Leicester square, 
its every place and purlieu ; and among others one 
where he could pitch upon a “ pal.” 

Tn leas than fifteen minutes’ time, he found one; 
and in fifteen more, the two might have been seen 
standing at the corner of Oxenden street, ap- 
parently discussing of some celestial phenomenon 
that absorbed the whole of their attention! 

They had enough left to give to a lady and gen- 
tleman, who shortly after came out of the “ quiet 
hotel”—the lady first; the gentleman at an in- 
terval behind her. 

They did not discover themselves to the lady, 
who seemed to pass on without observing them. 

But as the gentleman went skulking by, both 
turned their faces towards him. 

He, too, looked as if he did not see them; but 
the start given, and the increased speed at 
which he hurried on out of sight, told that he 
had recognized at least one of them, with a dis- 
tinctness that caused him to totter in his steps ! 

The abused husband made no movement to fol- 
low him. So far he was safe; and in the belief 
that he—or she at least—had escaped recognition, 
he walked leisurely along Piccadilly, congratulat- 
ing himself on his bonne fortune ! 

He would have been less jubilant, could he 
have heard the muttered words of his protégé, 
after the latter had parted from his “ pal,” 

**T’ve got it right now,” said he. ** Knighthood 
for Richard Swinton, or a divorce from his wite, 
with no end of damages! God bless the dear 
Fan, for playing so handsomely into my hand! 
God bless her!” 

And with this infamy on his lips, the ci-devant 
guardsman flung himself into a Hansom cab, 
and hastened home to St. John’s Wood, 





CHAPTER LXXII,—WANTED—A MASTER ! 


Havina changed from soldier to author, May- 
nard was not idle in his new avocation, 

Book after book came from his facile pen ; each 
adding to the reputation, achieved by his first 
essay in the field of literature, 

A few of the younger spirits of the press—that 
few addictusjurare verbis nullius magistri—at once 
boldly pronounced in their favor: calling them 
works of genius. 

But the older hands, who constitute the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Mutual Admiration Society "—those 
disappointed aspirants, who in all ages and coun- 
tries assume the criticism of art and authorship— 
could see in Maynard’s writings only ‘“ sensa- 
tion.” 

Drawing their inspiration from envy, and an 
influence not less mean—from that magister, the 
Times, whose very nod was trembling to them— 
they endeavored to give satisfaction to the despot 
of the press, by depreciating the efforts of the 
young author, 

They adopted two different modes of procedure. 
Some of them said nothing. These were the wiser 
ones; since the silence of the critic, is his most 
eloquent condemnation, They were wiser, too, 
in that their words were in no danger of contra- 
diction. ‘The others spoke, but sneeringly and 
with contempt. They found vent for their spleen 
by employing the terms “melodrama,” “ blue- 
fire,” and a host of hackneyed phrases, that, like 
the modern slang “ sensational,” may be con- 
veniently applied to the most classic conceptions 
of the author. 

How many of the best works of Byron, Shake- 
speare, and Scott, would escape the “ sensation” 
category? 

They could not deny that Maynard's writings 
had attained a certain degree of popularity. This 
had becn achieved without their aid, But it was 
only evidence of the corrupted taste of the age! 

When was there an age, without this corrupted 
taste ? 

His writings would not live. Of that they were 
certain! 

They have lived ever since ; and sold too, to the 
making of some half dozen fortunes—if not for him- 
self, for those upon whom he somewhat unwarily 
bestowed them. 

And they promise to abide upon the bookshelves 
a little longer ; perhaps not with any grand glory 
—for the critics have taken care of that—but 
certainly not with any great accumulation of dust. 

And the day may come, when these same critics 
will be dead, and the written thoughts of Mr. 
Maynard be no longer deemed merely sensations, 

He was not thinking of this, while writing them. 
He was but pursuing a track, upon which the 
chances of life had thrown him. 

Nor was it to him the most agreeable. Aftera 
youth spent in vigorous personal exertion—some 
of it in the pursuit of stirring adventure—the 
tranquil stmosphere of the studio was little to his 
taste. He endured it under the belief, that it was 
only to be an episode. 

Any new path, promising adventure, would 
have tempted him from his chair, and caused 
him to fling his pen into the fire, 
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None offered; and he kept on writing—Writ- 
ing—and thinking of Blanche Vernon. 

And of her he thought unhappily ; for he dared 
not write to her. That was a liberty denied him: 
not only from its danger, but his own delicate 
sense of honor. 

It would have been denied him, too, from his 
not knowing her address, He had heard that Sir 
George Vernon had gone once more abroad—his 
daughter along with him. Whither, he had not 
heard; nor did he make much effort to ascertain. 
Enough for him, that, abroad, or at home, he 
would be equally excluded from the society of that 
young creature, whose image was scarce over ab- 
sent from his thoughts, 

There were times, when it was painfully present ; 
and he sought abstraction by a vigorous exercise 
of his pen, 

At such times he longed once more to take up 
the sword as a more potent consoler ; but no op- 
portunity seemed to offer, 

One night he was reflecting upon this—thinking 
of some filibustering expedition into which he 
might fling himself—when a knock came to his 
door, as of some spirit invoked by his wishes. 

** Come in!” 

It was Roseveldt who answered the summons, 

The count had become a resident of London— 
an idler upon town—for want of congenial em- 
ployment elsewhere, 

Some fragment of his fortune still remaining, 
enabled him to live the life of a flaneur ; while his 


good door, 

But like Maynard, he too was pining for an ac- 
tive life; and disgusted to look daily upon his 
sword, rusting ingloriously in its sheath | 

By the mode in which he made entry, some- 
thing whispered Maynard, that the time had 
come, when both were to be released from their 
irksome inaction. The count was flurried, ex- 
cited, tugging at his moustache, as if he intended 
tearing it away from hia lip! 

** What is it, my dear Roseveldt ?” 

** Don’t you smell gunpowder ?” 

“ No.” 

*'There’s some being burnt by this time.” 

** Where ?” 

‘In Milan, The revolution’s broke out thore, 
But [’ve no time to talk to you. Kossuth has sent 
me for you post-haste. He wants you to come at 
once, Are you ready?” 

You're always in such haste, my dear count, 
But when Kossuth commands, you know my an- 
swer: I’m ready, It only needs to put on my 
hat.” 

**On with it then, and come along with me!” 

From Portman Square to St. John’s Wood is but 
a step; and the two were soon traversing the 
somewhat crooked causeway of South Bank. 

When close to Kossuth’s residence they passed 
aman who stood, watch in hand, under a street 
lamp—as if trying to ascertain the time of night, 

They knew he was shamming ; but said noth- 
ing; and went on, soon after, entering the house, 

Kossuth was within; and along with him several 
distinguished Hungarians. 

‘Captain Maynard!” he exclaimed, stepping 
out of the circle, and saluting his new-come guest, 

Then taking him aside, he said : 

** Look at this!” 

While speaking, he had placed a slip of paper in 
Maynard’s hands, It was written in cipher, 

“A telegram!” muttered the latter, seeing the 
hieroglyphics., 

Yes,” said Kossuth, proceeding to translate, 
and explainthem. ‘The revolution has broken 
outin Milan. Itis arash affair, and I fear, will 
end in defeat, perhaps ruin, Mazzinihas done it, 
in direct opposition to my wishes and judgment, 
Mazzini is too sanguine, So are Turr and the 
others, They count on the Hungarian regiments 
stationed there, with the influence of my name 
among them. Giuseppe has taken a liberty with 
it, by using an old proclamation of mine, ad- 
dressed to those regiments, while I was atill pris- 
oner at Kutayah, He has put it forth at Milan, 
only altering the date. I wouldn’t so much blame 
him for that, if I didn’t believe it to be sheer mad- 
ness, With so many Austrians in the garrison at 
Milan—above ali, those hireling Bohemian regi- 
ments—I don’t think there’s a chance of our suc- 
cosas.” 

“* What do youintend doing, Governor ?” 

“As to that, I have no choice, The game's 
begun, and I must take part in it, cou’e que coule, 
This telegram is from my brave Turr, and he 
thinks there’s a hope. Whether or no, it will be 
necessary for me to go to them,” 

* You are going then ?” 

** At once—if I can get. Therein, my dear sir, 
lies the difficulty. Itis for that I have taken the 
liberty of sending for you,” 

“No liberty, Governor, What can I do for 
you ?” 

“ Thanks, dear captain! I shall waste no words, 
but say at once what I want with you, The only 
way for me to get to Milan is through the territory 
of France. I might go round by the Mediterra- 
nean; but that would take time, I should be too 
late. Across France then must I go, or not at 
all.” 

“And what is to hinder you from traveling 
through France?” 

“Louis Napoleon.” 

“True he would: I need not have asked the 


question.” 
“ He'd be sure to place me under arrest, aud 


keep me so, a6 long as my liberty is deemed danger- 
ous to the crowned He has be ; 
their most trusted tipstaff and detective. 
not one of his sergents-de-ville who has not'@o 
it in his pocket, The only chance lem 
to rnn the gauntlet France, is to 
you. ' 


voyage.” 
Maynard could not help 








title of nobility gave him the entrée of many a q 





nation, who had created an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, who had caused trembling 
throughout the thrones of Europe—that man to 
be obsequiously waiting upon him, brushing his 
coat, handing him his hat, and packing his port- 
manteau ! 

“Before you make answer,” continued the ex- 
dictator of Hungary, “let me tell you all, If ta- 
ken in France, you will have to share my prison ;— 
if upon Austrian territory, your neck, like my 
own, will be in danger of a halter. Now, sir; do 
you consent ?” 

It was some seconds before Maynard made re- 
ply; though it was not the halter that hindered 
him. He was thinking of many other things— 
among them Blanche Vernon, 

Perhaps but for the reminiscence of that scene 
under the deodara, and its results, he might have 
hesitated longer—have even turned recreant to 
the cause of revolutionary liberty! 

Its memory but stimulated him to fresh efforta 
for freedom, and, without staying longer, be sim- 
ply said : 

“T consent!” 








GENERAL GRANT. 


Mn. Ausert D. Ricnarpson is editing a ‘‘ Life 
of General Grant,”” in which occurs the following 
characterizations of the probable next President: 


**Some atill see in him only the darling of fortune— 
energetic Mediocrity, which has blundered into suc- 
cess, I think such are misled by two of his peculiar 


ities: 
“T, His unimeginativeness. When he has nothing 
to sayphe says In private he fills no inter- 
stices of conversa remarks upon the weather, or 
i of his visitor. In public he 


can no simply of form or compliment ; 
and since thn esta aiean se Bear his opinions on efisics, 
his official has never allowed him to speak b 
But in or when he has anything 

utter by t or he says it with extreme rapidity 
and clearness, idiomatic ish. 


5 peasvowy. 
his thoughts in no flowers of rLeto- 
ric, them in the plainest, homeliest words. 
Napoleon’s memorable sayings are all of this order: 

centuries look down upon 
you.’ ‘ We will carry our victorious eagles beyond the 
pillars of Heroules.’ Grant’s are the exact autipodes: 
‘I have no terms but unconditional surrender.’ ‘I 
to move immediately upon your works.’ ‘I shall 
it out on this line it it takes all summer.’ ‘I 
found the army like a balky horse.’ ‘General Butler 
was bottled up.’ Said the dramatic Corsican after 
Austerlitz: ‘Soldiers, I am satisfied with you. You 
have decorated your eagles with immortal glory.’ Said 
the matter-of-fact American to his shouting men after 
Port Gibson: ‘Soldiers, [thank you. That is all I can 
gay. You have done a good day’s work to-day, but you 
must do a better one to-morrow.’ No sbining rhetoiic, 
no poetie gushes; only the simple unadorned fact, 

“II, He is the most undramatic of men, Seott was 
nicknamed by his enemies, ‘Fuss and Feathers.’ 
Grant has less fuss and fewer feathers than any other 
public man of his day, He believes with the Chinese 

roverb, that ‘That which is, i, He acceptg thin 

ast as he finds ro} a troublin act. a 4 
* Eternal Verities,’ but doing promptly, y an 
subordinately, the ry which lies right before him, 
however prosaic ard di le. He acta his con- 
victions instead of talking them, 

*** «He is utterly genuine and guileless, He still 
preserves in his high estate the sweetness and sim- 
plicity of his ccuntry boyhood, Altogether free from 
cant, his li obeying the ~~ of his mother, 
have utte: no oath, been soiled by no coarseness. 
He is 4 miracle of serenity and se!f-poise. During the 
terrors of Belmont, when an aide, with foe! cheeks, 
cried, ‘Why, General, we are surrounded!’ there was 
no perceptible change in his mt face or calm voice 
as he answered, ‘Then we will cut our way out.’ Three 
years later, as he read Lee's dispatch, proposing the sur- 
render of the army of Northern Virginia, ho was 
equally dnmoved; no elation shone in his face, or 
sound: dip the ordinary tone in which he asked, ‘ Well, 
General Rawlins, how do you think that will do?’ 
‘ Tried by both extremes of fortune, and never disturbed 
by either,’ he remains as simple and unaffected to-day 
as in his years of poverty and obscurity.” 








The Fiery Dragon of the Cordilleras. 


On the 25th of last March, at about 5 o'clock 
P.M., as the workmen at the Garin mine, in Chile, 8. A., 
were grouped together and awaiting their evening meal, 
they beheld coming through the air a gigantic bird, 
which at first sigit they supposed to be a cloud sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere, and divided from its com- 
panions by a chance current of air, 

As the object in question came nearer, filling the 
spectators with « very natural feeling of surprise, they 
were able to note that it was an unknown creature of 
the air—the roc ot the “thousand and one nights ” per- 
haps, or possibly a leviathan of the deserts. From 
whence did it come? To where was it going? Its di- 
rection was from northeast to southwest, its flight rapid 


and in a direct line, On ing @ short distance, and 

over the heads of the astonished they were able 

to note the rare structure of its eh wee fee yo 
Pp ; the of 


grasshop- 
eyes wide opened and brilliant us 
with like bair or bristles ; 
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The man who had held mastery over a whole | tures, or apprenticed hhisneelt to @ tallow. qi 
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“ONLY A WOMAN’S FOOTPRINT.” 
“ONL & woman’s footprint, 
Slender and light and small, 
Leading down to the river, 
Fresh in the snow, that is all. 
In the eve, when lamps were lighted, 
The first soft flakes came down, 
And a chill white frost was ovor 
The hills and vales and town. 


Some time in the night this impress 
Was made by a slender shoe ; 
Out in the dark at midnight, 
What should a woman do? 
Chiliishly small, thie footprint — 
Scarcely more than a child— 
Out all alone, and the snow 
In desolate drifts was piled. 


Down toward the river—how droear 

On her must have fallen that night— 
Daring her lonely journey 

When the stars were scarce alight ; 
Weary of life and ite coldness— 

She was but a child, scarcely more— 
Did she sct with trembling boldness 

Her light little feet on the shore? 


The cold, celd heavens above her, 
The cold, cold drifts below, 
With none to shield and love her, 
And none to save from woe. 
With the swift, dark current wooing, 
O pitiless stars, could you light 
This pitiful child to her ruin 
In the chill and darkness of night * 
7 o 7 * 
The gleam of a woman's tresses 
Lying upon the sand, 
Like glistening golden seaweed 
Cast by the waves to land! 
The sorrowfal, sad appealing, 
Of a young and pallid face, 
Washed by the waves, and drifted 
At last to a resting-place ! 


Over her eyes the fringes 
Droop in beautiful rest, 

And two celd hands lie lightly 
Over the pulseless breast. 

Heaven have mercy—and mortala— 
The world was 80 weary, cold ; 

God grant this straying lamb has found 
Her Saviour’s tender fold. 





Grandmother Percival. 


“ GRANDMOTHER is peculiar,” said my husband 
to me one evening, ‘and you must make up 
your mind to be a little surprised at some of the 
strange ideas she will advance ; but the fact that 
she is my grandmother, who, with all her eccen- 
tricities, has done more to make her grandson 
what be is, and partially worthy, perhaps, the 
Kittle woman he calls ‘wife,’ will cause you to 
cegard with leniency the total disregard she ap- 
parently possesses for all conventionalities, And 
then again, darling, she has never been outside of 
the county where she was born, and will doubt- 
leas be astonished at the variety of subjects sub- 
mitted to her inspection. So be prepared to laugh 
a little, amd te love her a great deal.” 

Of eourse I whispered very fondly that I should 
love her dearly, and was quite in haste for the 
time to arrive for the visit. 

Fred and I had been married about two years, 
and I think I can positively assert that no two 
ever entered the hymeneal circle more perfectly 
suited to each other. Our literary tastes wore 
quite similar, our religious and political ideas 
admitted of just enough difference to form the 
basis of an occasional good-natured discussion ; 
and so everything progressed smoothly, Grand- 
mother and I had never met; and, although for 
Fred's sake I ought to have been glad to welcome 
her, I nevertheless shrank a little from the pro- 
posed visit. 

In the first place, my husband had on several 
occasions spoken in the most eulogistic terms of 
“ grandmother's housekeeping” qualifications, of 
her wonderful tact and discrimination in regard to 
practical every-day life ; of the perfect contempt 
she entertained for the “shiftless” (another 
word for women destitute of housewifely talent), 
until Lfclt just a little afraid she might discover 
some flaw in my management. Baby was now 
about six months old, and quite troublesome, so 
very much of my time was taken up with the care 
of the darling, notwithstanding the services of a 
very efficiont nurse-gir), 

Until this evening I had never heard Fred 
allude to any peculiarities granimother, in 
common with the rest of the human family, might 
be supposed to possess, and I silently wondered 
what they were. Fred’s mother had died when 
he was only an infant, and Grandmother Percival 
had assumed the entire charge of his babyhood, 
subsequent education, and moral training. So I 
could not but feel thankful to the woman who had 
assisted in the formation of a man so near perfec- 
tion as I considered my Fred. 

“There is one thing certain, Grace; grand- 
mother will understand all abont baby; and her 
great experience will be of incalculable benefit to 
you.” 

I had my own pet theory in regard to the man- 
agement of infants, and, strange to say, did not 
at all relish the idea of being interfered with. But 
1 said nothing, and determined to do everything 
in my power for grandmother’s enjoyment during 
the month's visit she was expected to make, 

One morning, just after Fred had gone down 


town, anda little unexpectedly, the old lady ar- | 
rived. Imagine a tall, spare woman, straight as ! 


an arsow, looking not a day over siaty, but proud 
of the seventy years which had evidently troated 
her unusually well, a piercing black eye, and Ro- 
B pose, and you will be able to form a slight 

of Percival, 


FRANK 
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fler greeting was characteristic, I assure you. 
I was just coming up from the basement, and 
heard a woman's stern voice aay : 

“ Yes, Mr. Frederick Percival ; he lives here, I 
believe ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” was the servant’s polite reply 5 
“but he has just gone to business.” 

“Well, I suppose his wife is to home? at this 
hour in the morning, at any rate. Tell that hack- 
man where to pnt my trunk.” 

I immediately ran to the rescue, 

“This must be Grandmother Percival,” I said, 
advancing with outstretched hands, ‘I am very 
glad to see you.” 

““T gucss you wasn’t expecting me,” she replied, 
glancing at my cashmere wrapper, am unexcep- 
tionable (as I thought) morning toilet. 

“Not particularly this morning,” I replied, col- 
oring to the roots of my hair, 

“You are all dressed to go out, I see,” she con- 
tinued, ‘And now don’t let me hinder you at all : 
that’s something I make a practice never to do 
wherever I am. I’ve always heard that city wo- 
men gad a good deal. 

‘Oh, dear!” thought I. “How in the world 
shall I ever be able to get on for a month with this 
strange specimen of womankind ?” 

It seem ed utterly impossible that she could be 
a relative of Fred’s : but I conquered the moment- 
ary vexation, saw herself and luggage safely de- 
posited in a spare room, assured her that I hadn’t 
the remotest idea of going out, waited for her to 
inspect every article in the chamber, and meekly 
asked permission to unlock her trunk, in order 
that she might change her traveling attire for a 
— suitable morning dress, to which she re- 
plied : 

‘Change my dreas—what for? Ain’t this good 
enough? Or is it too good? Now, what's your 
name? I always did forget names,” 

**Grace,” I meokly suggested. 

“Ob, yes, Grace, I guess, p’raps, I shall be 
able to keep that in my mind by thinking of the 


than Patience or Prudence, according to m 
ideas, Well, Grace, I expect you will wonder 
what’s in that trunk, when you come to hear that 
I’ve only brought one dress, except the one I’ve 
got on my back, and a change of underclothes, 
I thought I could do my own washing every week, 
and what was the use of bringing a great load of 
things there’s no necessity for? Lor! Grace, I’ve 
got lots of underneath things, spun and wove 
with my own hands years ago! —But as I was tell- 
ing you about that trunk: 1 brought a gown for 
meeting, and the black silk that Fred sent me last 
Christmas ; and the rest of that baggage is bed- 
quills for my grandson, “ There's five on ’em, 
enough sight better’n those white coverlets,” 
pointing to my immaculate and expensive coun- 
terpane, 

“Save so much washing too. I’m dreadful 
afeard you don’t know much about economy. A 


‘penny earned ;' and it is a wife’s business to save 
all she can, and lay it up for a rainy day.” 

All this before the oid lady had had a mouthful 
of breakfast. A chapter could be devoted te a de- 
scription of her behavior at that first meal, She 
didn’t at all believe in using so much silver every 
day, and the napkin-rings, so unnecessary, in her 
estimation, caused a regular explosion. 

“Fred always was extravagant, but I guess 
you’re more 80, ‘Come easy go easy,’ that’s the 
way on it. How do you know you can trust these 
Irish servants? ‘The best on ’em down our way is 
no great shakes—and—Lor, Grace! how many of 
the critters have you got? Why, I’ve counted 
four aready. ‘Up like a rocket and down like a 
slick,’ that’s the way. I always tried to make 
Fredoric understand the difference between right 
and wrong; and when I first found out that my 
grandson had determined to turn gambler, I was 
dreadfully taken back,” 

“‘Gumbler? Grandmother, what do you mean? 
My Fred a gambler?” I inquired, in horror, 

‘Certainly, that’s the name for it. ‘Broker’ 
you call it, but I’ve no opinion of such trades, He 
wins a great deal, and spends a great deal ; and 
by-and-by, he'll lose a great deal, and be glad to 
come back to the old place, and work for a liv- 
ing.” 

*I had never before had the least suspicion that 
my husband’s profession was not strictly honest, 
or that success would not always crown his laud- 
able and energetic efforts. But now—oh dear! 
her words might be prophecies, for all I knew, 
Fred always declared that, in calculation and bu- 
siness capacity, she excelled most men, and my 
heart ached, Our comforts and luxuries might 
be short-lived, after all; but grandmother gave 
me little time for reflection. Baby was brought 
in, and submitted to her scratiny. 

* Poor little pindling thing! How long has he 
been sick ?” 

“He is not sick, grandmother,” I replied. 
“Only cutting his little teeth; that’s all. A 
period incident to all babies ; and they are always 
troublesome then,” 

**What do you give this child to eat?” con- 
tinued she, taking the babe from my arms, with 
an expression which terrified me beyond de- 
scription, 

**Oh, nothing,” I replied, feeling sure my course 


“Nothing, grandmother. I nurse him, you 
know ; and have no lack of nourishment for the 
little fellow.” 

“IT am very glad that I got here as I did, 
Grace. You are starving this child to death. He 

would be a good, smart, healthy boy, if you'd let 
him. What he wants is meat and potatoes, I'll 
soon show you & yeungster to be proud of.” 

** Meat and potatoes!” I ejaculated in horror. 

* Yes, ma'am. I’ve been the mother of twelve 
children, raised every one of them, and the way 
I did it was by giving them all enough to eat.” 

My theory was wrong then. There was no 
turning aside from such practical experience as 
this, and I ments! v condemned as trash all th 





‘Grace of God,’ Queer name for a girl—worse | 


‘penny saved,’ Grace, is just as good again asa | 


of treatment would meet with her approval. | 


physiological essays I had so carefully read and 
digested. My own common sense, too, had 
| alwaye. : to the advice of my 
in the city.) But the 








| facts ® 





se : Gramdinother was the mother of 
twelve im; every One of them strong, 
healthy 4 afi€ wemén, Thorefore, grand- 
mother pie: tal 
“Does the Hittle fellow cry any nights?” 
_ was the next query. 
**Yos, he considerably.” 
“ What.do yon give him to quiet bis nerves ?” 
| “Tnever have glyen him anything except oc- 
casi some t homeopathic remedy. 
pate: 7 ‘ Grace, will keep the 
child quiet ght, and never will hurt him in 
| the least. I used to give it to mine two or three 
| times a day.” 


Anything in the shape of an anodyne or nar- 

, cotlo I had always been taught to regard as so 
much poison, But grandmother had reared 
'twelye children, fed them all with meat and 
toes, from the time of their birth, and 
| kept them quiet with paregoric. So why should 

I fear? I determined to throw Hall, Mott, and 
| several other authorities, overboard, and follow 
| grandmother's advice to the letter. So at dinner- 

time baby had a piece of roast-beef, a little 
potato, and a taste of grandmother's 
, tea ; at supper, part of a crulier soaked in grand- 
mother’s tea, and then a few drops of paregoric. 
| We passed a very quiet evening. Two or three 
times I ran up to the crib, it was so unusual for 
| the darling to sleep of an oveniog ; but his breath- 
ing was regular and easy ; and alfhough oppressed 
by a strange fear, an indefinable somethiug I 
| had then no name for, but as I look back, can 
now perfectly explain, I tried to be thankful that 
grandmother was at the helm. Fred took all her 
| advice good-naturedly, listened to her warnings, 
in regard to expenditure, with the most childlike 
simplicity, promised to be very careful, explained 
‘the nature of bis steck-jobbing operations, and 
| convinced the old lady before she retired that 
| he needed only the vestments to make him a 
| saint, What would I not have given for a little of 
that admirable sang froid? Baby’s good be- 
| havior was a subject of comment at the breakfast- 
table. Grandmother knew how to manage chil- 
| dren, If she had only come before, how much 
| suffering would bave been saved, remarked the 
| lady, with admirable forgetfulness of self. 
| ‘Two or three days passed in this way. Freddie 
had a little paregoric now, in the morning, as 
well as at night, and ate meat, sauces, pudding 
and cake—ad libitum. 

The next Sabbath, after we had returned from 
the merving service, my nurse informed me that 
the baby had acted very strangely all the fore- 
noon, twitched and jerked nervously—almost 
spasmodically—but at last she had succeeded in 
soothing him to sleep. 

I thought I wouldn’t give him any more of that 
stuff, Mra. Percival,” pointing to the paregoric, 
‘until you came home,” she remarked, 

I went to the side of the little one, and found 
that my baby was in strong convulsions. 

“That's nothing,” said grandmother. ‘ Put 
him into warm water right away. Law sakes! don’t 
be frightened; mine bave had fits a hundred 
times.” 

Our doctor was sent for. 

“What has the child eaten?” was the first 
question the physician asked, 

“Meat and potatoes, and pie and pudding, and 
oake and orullers, and milk and tea—and pare- 
| gorie!” I finished with a shrick. 

“Mrs, Percival, I am astonished!’ was the 





reply. 

“She did it,” I answered. ‘‘Grandmother— 
| there,” pointing to her, “She has had twelve 
children, doctor, and raised every one of them.” 

“I don’t care if she has raised forty giants, 
She’s a fool, and you are a bigger one, to be 
influenced by such advice. I never saw a woman 
yet that could let well enough alone,” 

In a few moments my darling was relieved of 

| spasms, but it was many days before he was well 

again, Grandmother and I came to an under- 

standing, and the matter ended by the old lady’s 

| packing her trunk (bed-quilts and all), and leav- 

ing the house the following day. No amount of 
persuasion could induce her to remain. 

Young mothers, there is more than one Grand- 
| mother Percival under the sun, so be warned by 
| my experience, and act upon no advice which 
does not recommend itself to your own good 
sense, 


FIVE BROTHERS’ FIVE FIXES. 


PREFATORY. 


Wa had not all met together for nearly thirteen 
years, We were five brothers: Dick the settler, 
| @ confirmed old bachelor, who had prospered in 

New Zealand; Jack the sailor, who had been all 
| over the world, 

One foot on land and one on sea, 
To one thing constant never; 

Ned the who was married; Harry the 
| soldier, always in seareh of a wife who could live 
| on a red-coat’s pay; and lastly, myself, a bar- 
| rister, married, and rejoicing in the name of 
Charles, 

We were assembled together at our brother 
Ned’s vicarage in Oxfordshire in January 186-. 
The frost was severe, the snow deep on the 
ground. One evening, after dinner, before the 
ladies, consisting of Ned’s wife and mine, had left 
us, it was proposed by one of our number, that, 
as we had not all met together for so long a time, 
and possibly, or probably, might not all come to- 
| gether again in health and spirits, we should 
| amuse ourselves by each honestly relating in turn 
| the greatest fiz be had ever been in. Objections 

of course were raised. The parson was very 
of his rubbér, when he could get among his 

and friew@é; with did not judge .tim 
, and he would red to 














| re 
harsh 


| win s few sixpences from his brothers at whist. 





**Nonsense, Ned; it’s sure to snow all te 
morrow ; we will adjourn after breakfast to the 
most remote bedroom, and play at cards all day, 
if you like, with the blinds down.” 

This was said by Sailor Jack, to whom one hour 
out of the twenty-four was exactly the same as 
another, whether for sleeping, cating, drinking, 
playing, or working. 

“Well, but,” said Dick, ‘towing to my New 
Zealand habits, I cannot tell a yarn myself, nor 
listen to other men’s yarns, unless I have a pipe ; 
and Mrs. Ned will only let us smoke in the kitchen, 
and that not until half-past ten, when the ser- 
vants have gone to bed.” 

Forthwith, Soldier Harry began to demonstrate 
to Mrs. Ned that with snow eight inches deep in 
the open, and eight feet deep where it had drifted, 
no one would dream of calling to-morrow, or for 
the next week at least, not even the ubiquitous 
Lord Bishop; that the parson’s study was musty 
like himself, and wanted airing; that his books 
were damp, and would be ali the better for 
tobacco-smoke, To cut the matter short, in half 
an hour’s time five pipes were going in the Rev. 
Edward Temple’s study—tor even the parson 
smoked when led into temptation—and six pair 
of ears were ready to listen to the narration of 
the fix the seventh individual was relating. I say 
six pair of ears, for Ned’s wife and mine jojned 
our party—I believe from curiosity—they sai 
keep us from smoking too much, and sitting up 
too late. Well, it was unladylike or ungentle 
manly, I grant you, my reader, five pipes, two 
ladies; but it was Christmas-time, we had not 
met for very many years, the snow had drifted so 
much that entrance through the front-door was 
impossible; we could only get out at the back- 
door, so that, owing to the weather, there was 
not much chance of our being disturbed and 
detected ; and, moreover, I had strictly promised 
that if I ever printed the fixes, I would either not 
mention the fact of the ladies having been 
present at the recital thereof, or else I would sup- 
press all allusion to the pipes. The ladies will 
not see the proof-sheets of this; I shall be able 
to manage my wife when she comes across it in 
print ; and as for Ned’s wife, I will not go and see 
her till the matter has blown over. 

DICK THE SETTLER’S FIX, 

** Before I begin,” said Dick, ‘let me distinotly 
understand that there is to be no shirking on the 
part of any of us, no keeping back part of our 
biggest fix, no substituting a fix for the fix of our 
lives.” 

“All right, Dick; we promise; go on. But 
why make such a fuss?” 

“Why, my dear fellow? Why, because I could 
tell yeu of lots of fixes with brother-settlers, with 
wild cattle, with Maoris, and so forth, most of 
them, too, terminating to my credit; but if I am 
to tell you the biggest fix of my life, I shall be 
writing myself down an ass, and you will all have 
a laugh against me.” 

‘Go on, Dick—go on,” resounded through the 
room ; and Dick began his tale. But he looked 
80 sheepish and so pale, that any one, seeing him 
for the first time, would infallibly have imagined 
that he had smoked too much, and was going to 
be ill ; whereas all the tobacco and all the drink 
in the world would hardly have made any im- 
pression upon so seasoned a subject as he was. 
Let me add that he was, and always had been, 
the most unmarrying, unmarriageable bachelor 
that ever existed. If his language is at times 
slightly unclassical, bear in mind the all but 
solitary life he had led in New Zealand. I took 
his story down in short-hand as he spoke. 

** You see, old fellows, some fourteen years ago, 
I wanted to marry |” 

“Wanted to marry, Dick,” roared we; “ you 
wanted to marry!” 

** Now, look you,” said Dick ; ‘if you won't let a 
fellow tell bis story in his own way, I can’t and 
won’t goon, I tell you that some fourteen years 
ago I did want to marry. I did not care for a bit 
of pink and white flesh, as most fools do, I 
would rather have kissed my rifle than any bride 
under the aun ; but I wanted to marry, I was going 
out to New Zealand, and wished to take with me 
one who would look after my house, who would 
cook my meals, and talk to a fellow when smoking 
his pipe at night, and mend his bags when they 
were torn. Nvw, I am as dab a hand as the (late) 
Bishop of New Zealand himself in patching my 
brecks, but formerly I was not. Well, I saw clearly 
no one could do all this for me but a wife, so I deter- 
mined to marry. I said nothing to any one about 
the matter—firet, because I knew I should get so 
roasted on the subject of the bare possibility of 
my being in love that my live would be made 
miserable ; secondly, beeause my time was short, 
and I was determined to make quick work and 
choose for myself, instead of letting othera make 
a mull of the business for me. On turning the 
matter over in my mind, the only two ladies I 
could think of who would suit my book were 
Fanny Fitzpatrick, a jolly young woman, whose 
father was a kind of Irish squire ; and Margaret 
Leslie, the fact daughter of a fast Devonshire par- 
son. I should think sore of you fellows must 
have known Margaret in former days; at any 
rate, I know that you have been in her company 
in the ball-room and in the hunting-field. The 
question was, which should I propose to first? 
Margaret had the best seat on horseback, and 
would make a capital settler’s wife, as far as hard 
outdoor life, horse-catching, horse-breaking, etc., 
were concerned; but then, somehow, Fanny 
seemed to have more “ go” in her; she stuck at 
nothing outdoors, indoors, up-steirs, down-stairs, 
with friends, with strangers: she was able to do 
everything, simply, I believe, because she had 
pluck to goateverything. In audacity, she rivaled 
Lord John,” 

“Yes, but,” interrupted Mrs. Ned, “‘ you surely, 
Dick, were not going to marry because a girl could 
ride well or work well? and you could not have 
loved beth Fanny and " 

“* Besides, Dick,” added my wife, “ you know little 
of @ woman’s heart if you think she would value 
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that kind of love, and she would at once, by in- 
atinct, gauge the amount of your affection.” 

“Bother!” almost roared Dick, changing from 
the color of a peony to the sudden paleness of a 

1 and Isle of Man excursionist. “I never 
said I did love, did 1? I don’t know anything 
about it, thank goodness; and what is more, | will 
bé bound to say that if you could get to the bottom 
of the matter, you would find that Ned and Charles 
had only married you for some such reason as 1 
mention.” 

Ned and I of course at once went through pan- 
tomimic action to the effect that Dick was a hor- 
rible mendacious wretch, raising our eyes to the 
ceiling, and so on ; while our wives looked tenderly 
and fondly into our loving faces. 

Dick proceeded : 

“Time was getting on, and I could not make 
up my mind which would suit me best, Fanny or 
Margaret. At last, I was obliged to decide, but 
could not easily; so I tossed up a shilling—heads, 
Margaret ; tails, Fanny.” 

Oh, wretch!” groaned the wives. 

“The bob came down tails, so it was a case of 

Fanny. What I wrote to her exactly, I forget ; but 
it was to the point—namely, that I bad so much 
money; was going to New Zealand; wanted a 
wife ; and would take her, if she would have me. 
I added, that to save her the bother of writing a 
refusal, I should conclude, if I did not hear ina 
fortnight, that she did not mean to accept my 
offer. Well, day after day passed on, and I heard 
nothing. I suppose you fellows would say that I 
was on the tenter-hooks of expectation, and all 
that kind of bosh—not a bit of it; I did not care 
much—if Fanny did not rise at my fly, I would 
throw for Margaret ; and if I could not hook and 
land either, why, after all, I could, I supposed, 
net an old cook in Auckland, who would, for a time, 
do for me. At last, the fourteen days had elapsed ; 
I waited one more day to make sure. No answer, 
So it was clear that Fanny would not have me. 
Well, then, I proceeded to try and lasso the other 
filly. I thought of applying to the parson, Ned, 
to write the second letter for me, to Margaret, 
because all that kind of thing and gammon was 
inhisline. [Ned looked indignant.] But then 
I thought that either Margaret would smell a 
rat, or that perhaps Ned would pot her for him. 
self, [Ned’s wife looked daggers.] So I wrote 
myself to Margaret, pretty much the same kind 
of epistle as I sent to Fanny; but I left out the 
fortnight part of the business, A few days after- 
ward, I received two letters by post, one of which 
I thought looked like a dun; the other was from 
Margaret, full of what you people would, I sup- 
pose, call gushing sentimentality. She accepted 
me. Iwas at length her own darling; could I 
ever have been 80 silly as to doubt it? Papa and 
mamma were delighted, and she was distracted 
with happiness, or some such stuff, av being able 
at length to sign herself my loving Margaret. 
(We could hardly help laughing at Dick’s stolid, 
matter-of-fact face, as he went on with his story.) 
So that job was settled ; I was to marry Marga- 
ret. Correspondence never was much in my line. 
In two months I was to sail, so I made up my 
mind to go at once to Devonshire, and settle 
everything vid voce! I rang the bell for my 
servant, ordered my portmanteau to be got ready, 
and preparations made for my journey. I then 
carelessly broke the envelope of my second letter. 
It had been misdirected, had traveled half over 
England, and was covered with very many post- 
marks, It was dated Bath, and began—‘ My dear- 
est Dick.’ I looked at the envelope closely; in- 
atead of ‘Glover, Moore & Co.,’ to whom I knew I 
owed a bill, I found printed on the seal, ‘I love 
you more and more,’ with a heart or something 
in the middle, 1am not much of a coward, but I 
declare to you I burst into a cold perspiration as I 
read something to this effect : ‘My dearest Dick— 
We had left home before the arrival of your dear 
letter, which I shall for ever keep, and have been 
traveling incessantly, so that it was not till last 
night that I received your offer. I at once re- 
ferred the matter to my dear papa: I gained his 
consent ; and now let me tell you that you have 
made me the happiest of women. I do not believe 
any girlin Ireland can be happier than I am;’ 
and then she went on writing about the oak and 
the ivy united in a foreign land, and braving to- 
gether the storms of adversity, saying she would 
cling to me forever, and winding up with: ‘ Al- 
ways, my dearest, darling Dick, your most fondly 
affectionate Fanny.’ Now all this was pleasant: 
I was engaged to two women at once.’” 

Dick's face was grand; we could stand it no 
longer. One of us began to giggle, and in a mo- 
ment we were all roaring with laughter at Dick. 
He, half- philosophically, half-angrily filled his pipe 
and puffed away. When our mirth was somewhat 
abated, he resumed : ‘‘It may be very good fun 
for you now, but you see then I was in my fix, and 
how to get out of it was the question. Icould not 
see my way to getting out of it creditably, but I 
determined I would not be a blackguard. Marry 
two women I cou'd not. Prefer one of the inno- 
cent little dears to the other, I also could not. I 
wished both the affectionate loving lambkins at 
Jericho, but I could not choose one before the 
other, nor could I bear the idea of tossing up, 
now that I had hooked them both, or rather I 
should say, they had both hooked me. Then, 
again, ugly ideas of irate fathers and gunpowder, 
horsewhipping brothers loomed in the distance. 
What on earth could be done? At one time I 
thought of sailing straight off to New Zealand 
prematurely ; and then I remembered you all at 
home, the tarnish to the family name, and the 
anathemas that would be launched at me across 
the water by those I loved. Well, I made up my 
mind to go through it all, to see every one explain 
the matter fally. Surely every one, thought L, 
must — it ey and will make allow- 
ances for me, at allowances the 
shall hear. ro we 

“About three o’clock the next afternoon I 
knocked at # certain rectory, not many miles 
from Exeter, the residence of the Rev. Henry 





Mortlake Leslie. The footman answered the door, 
and on my if hig master was at home, 
showed me into the dining-room, which was 
empty. The wretch knew me well enough, prob- 
ably knew what was up, and certainly was acting 
under orders. In a few minutes Miss Margaret 
came in with a sheepish smile, and having shaken 
hands, began, in her demure way, to show signs 
that she expected something more, expected me 
to kiss her, or paw her, or do something of that 
kind ; called me dearest Dick; cooed about her 
happiness, evidently wanted but the faintest sign 
to tall on my neck and kiss me. I backed round 
the room ; she followed, I with my hands behind 
me. She looked as if she would like to stretch 
out her hand toward me. However, this would 
never do. At last, I brought up suddenly on the 
rug. She subsided into a kind of hang-dog posi- 
tion, head down, forepaws trembling. 

** Ahem, Miss Leslie,” said I. 

*** Miss Leslie! Dick, dear Dick! what are you 
about ?’ 

*** Why, you see, Miss Leslie, the fact is ——’ 

*** Miss Leslie! Dick! the fact! why, what? 
she gasped. 

“T then burst into anexplanation. What I said 
I know not ; the next thing I recollect was, that 
she lay on the rug shrieking. I rang the bell 
hard, twice; in rushed the servants, papa and 
mamma. 

***Oh, the wretch!’ hewled Margaret; ‘he has 
married another ;’ then she fainted again. Water 
dashed in her face only caused her to shriek once 
more : ‘Papa, mamma, he is going to bring his 
wife here ; he has got her in the hall. Oh-o-o-o!’ 

‘Things were ata pretty pass. Oh, yes, you 
may well laugh, all of you; but think of me. 
‘Perhaps,’ said [ to the father, ‘ you will let me 
see you in another room, and I will explain all.’ 

* * Certainly, sir, if the matter admits of explana- 
tion, James,’ added he to the footman, ‘be 
close in attendance in the hall. Now, sir,’ turn- 
ing to me, ‘come this way.’ 

** We entered the study. I then began, He heard 
me with compressed lips, and a face pale with 
rage; even his rubicund nose became white for 
the nonce. When I bad all but finished, he burst 
out : 

“* Sir! you blackguard, you brute, you villain, 
you scoundrel!’ 

** * Allow me to explain, sir,’ said I. 

***You rascal, you have tried to explain; you 
dog, you traducer of my poor daughter's inno- 
cence.’ What on earth he meant exactly I do 
not know, nor probably did he in his rage. ‘You 
come here, you steal my child’s affections. I would 
horsewhip you, if it was not for my cloth. You 
dared not have thus outraged my feelings if I had 
not been a clergyman. Be off with you, or James 
shall kick you out. Be off, sir, I say, or I shall 
soon forget myself and swear. Be off, or James 
shall kick you out!’ Herang tho bell for the foot- 
man. ‘James, kick the rascal out,’ 

** James hesitated 

*** Allow me to explain, sir,’ said I. 

*** James, kick him, kick him to the front-door, 
and down the drive.’ 

“T was getting angry. James looked at both of 
us. He did not know what to do, 

*** Allow me, sir, to explain again ; don’t you see 
that it is my misfortune, not my fault ?’ 

*** James, kick him ; I will double your wages ; a 
sovereign for every kick you give the rascal;’ and 
he threw three or four sovereigns on the table. 
James elevated his toot at the sight of gold, and 
advanced, 

** *Sir, I am,’ said I, ‘the victim of circum- 
stances,’ 

***You and your circumstances be ——;’ and 
that was the last I heard as I bolted out of the 
room from my exasperated No. 1 father-in-law- 
that-was-to-be, and from his footman’s toe, The 
parson said I all but made him swear. The fact 
was, he had used very unclerical language. What 
is meant by swearing, I hardly know, but his 
language had been much: worse than I have re- 
peated, or probably than he had imagined, [| 
banged the hall-door after me, and was soon after 
on my road back to town, Well, thought I, if 
that is the fuss the clerical gentleman makes 
about a mistake, what on earth will the Irish 
squire say? I was half inclined, on second 
thoughts, to marry Fanny Fitzgerald, but then it 
struck me, if such a course was not right before 
I had seen Mr. Leslie, it could not be right now ; 
and besides, my worst enemy could never say that 
fear drove me to take any step I disapproved of. 
However, thought I, the next affair shall be dif- 
ferently managed ; and I will see papa first. He 
will listen to reason, if he has not got a daughter 
howling in the next room, 

“In three or four days I was at a country inn 
in Ireland, awaiting the arrival of my No, 2 father- 
in-law-that-was-to-be, to whom I had despatched 
a note. When he came, he embraced me, called 
me his broth of a boy, his jewel, and so forth, I 
found out afterward that he was in debt, and 

wanted, through his daughter, to get hold of my 
money. After a time, I sobered him, and then 
we got to work. ‘Sir,’ said he, when I had 
finished, ‘by the powers! you shall hear of thie 
again ; I will foight; I will kill you, you spal- 
peen.’ I am nota good hand at Irish, so I will 
pass over his expletives, merely adding, that while 
he was howling with rage, and had all but struck 
me, to compel me to give him satisfaction, the 
landlord entered, people separated us, and he was 
taken away, declaring I should hear from him 
again. In an hour or two, his friend came; who 
he was, I neither knew nor cared. At daybreak 
we were paraded at twelve paces from each other. 
My second was a lawyer, whom I knew in the 
neighborhood, and who came out to back me up, 
for the Irish fun of the thing. Just as I was going 
to bed the previous night, a hostler, belonging to 
the inn, came into my room with a bow and a 
scrape, and gave me a note: ‘From the young 
lady, sir.’ Thoughtlessly, I tore it open; read it, 
although it began, ‘My dearest Fred,’ and then 





looked at the address : it was not directed to me, 





“When Mr. Fitzgerald and I ‘stood opposite 
each other, he fired, and the ball seemed to go 
near me, I fired in the air. I thought he would 
then be satisfied ; but no, I knew little of an Irish 


duel. Our seconds decided that, under the cir- [ 


cumstances, there must be blood, or at any rate 
three shots. Mr. Fitzgerald fired again; the ball 
went through my hat. I then, regardless of cere- 
mony, walked up to him and gave him the note. 
‘Read that,’ I whispered ; ‘act on it at once, if 
you like, or else I will return to my place, and fire 
with sure aim.’ He read the note, turned pale, 
said out loud that he was quite satisfied, and rode 
off at full speed. 

“The note was from his daughter Fanny, my 
affianced bride, was dated prior to my first inter- 
view with her father, and was addressed to some 
Irish pauper, who, pretending to be rich, had 
won her so-called affections, It was, moreover, 
to the effect that she agreeJ to her darling Fred’s 
proposal, and would meet him and his post-chaise 
at 5.30 a. m., at a certain place, It was about 5.15 
when her father fired his second shot through my 
hat. I left Ireland as soon as I could, 

“The respective ends of the two girls I after- 
ward heard were these—Fanny got safe off with 
her lover Fred. More than that I know not. I 
cannot even remember Fred’s surname, Marga- 
ret in six months’ time married the Rev. George 
Smith. I think I told you that I found out it was 
only my money that she and her father were after. 
All parties, fortheir own sakes, kept matters quiet ; 
and the first they will again hear of the subject, 
as far as I am concerned, will be through tha 
pages of the periodical that Charles writes in, I 
have been shot at by Maoris, stuck in a drunken 
row by settlers, have a mark whereI was knocked 
over by a furious bull, but never was in a greater 
fix than with those two girls. Do you wonder, 
good people, that I am a bachelor? You little 
thought, any of you, when I said good-by some 
fourteen years ago, after our poor mother’s fune- 
ral, that I had, but a very short time beforo, been 
in such a fix.” 








Strange Poisoning Case in Austria.—A Titled 


Murderess and Titled Victim. | 

Berone the High Criminal Court of Vienna, sitting in 
April last, was commeneed the hearing of a remarkable 
case, in which au accusation of murder by poison was 
made against the Baronne Julie d’Ebergenyi an prin- 
cipal, and the Count Gustave Chorinski as instiga- 
tor, the victim being the Countess OChorinski, At an 
early hour on the 22nd, the hall of the Palace ot Justice, 
at Vienna, was flooded by a motley assemblage that had 
been attracted to the spot by the sensation consequent 
on the exposure of the singular outrage; and when the 
Baronne Julie d’Ebergenyi took her seat in the dock, 
with the articles by which her guilt was about to be 
provep—the teapot which had served for the poisoning, 
a box of dried fruits, and several vials, in one of which, 
bearing the coronet and initials of the baronne, was 
prussic acid—arranged before her, a feverish curiosity 
pervaded the large hall, and all eyes were directed to- 
ward the fair poisoner, to see how she would deport ber- 
self in her very critical situation, 

She is about twenty-six years of age, and has a youth- 
ful face, with the most bewitching expression. As she 
appeared in the court-room, ber eyes sunken, her lips 
twitching nervously, and her countenance changed by 
a marked paleness, sbe did not seem to answer the re- 
quirements of a beautiful woman; yet there was in ber” 
bearing that which proved the existence of refinement 
and her pure extraction; for she comes of one of the 
most aristocratic Hungarian families, She had as- 
sumed the dress she wore at the time of her visit 
to Munich, during which the deed was perpetrated—a 
black silk robe, lightly trimmed with white; a pelisse 
Astrakan, and a small traveling-hat, with a peacock 
feather. Her pendants and brooch were death’s-heads 
ot ivory, mounted in enameled bronze; and her air of 
distinction and girlish mien were in conspicuous and 
painful contrast to the savage spikes and grim aspect of 
the murderer's dock, 

The Countess Chorinski, the lady alleged to have been 
poisoned, was born of humble parents at Munich, in 
1833. About ten years ago, while tulflling a theatrical 
engagewent at the Lintz Theatre, in Moravia, she be- 
came acquainted with Count Gustave Chorinski, one of 
the officers of the garrison, and son of the governor of 
Lower Austria, and in 1860 their union was sanctified 
by the church. Four years thereafter the count aban- 
doned his ycung wife, who was residing with his parents 
in Vienna, and learning that she was greatly beloved 
by them, the count became so much annoyed, that 
when, in 1866, he had beev wounded in battle and sent 
to Vienna for nursing, he refused to enter his father’s 
house unless his wife was previously turned therefrom, 
The countess, determined that nothing on her part 
should retard the recovery of her wounded husband, 
leit the house and settled in Munich, taking the name 
of Baronne Ledsky. On the 10th of November last, a 
lady purporting to have come from Vienna, on account 
of a separation from ber husband, called upon the 
countess, and made a sociable visit. The following 
evening, atter having spent the afternoon with her new 
acquaintance, the countess desired to borrow an opera 
glass of Fanny Hartmann—daughter of the landlady— 
remarking that she and her friend were going to see 
the ballet. After serving tea tor the two ladies, the 
opera-glass was handed to the countess, 

This was the last time the Countess Chorinski was 
seen alive. Later the same evening, at about half-past 
six o'clock, the visitor of the Baronne Ledsky went to 
Fanny Hartmann’s room and requested that she would 
call a cab to take them to the theatre, Upon returning 
with the cab, afler a brief delay, Fanny Hartmann 
found the stranger gone, and the apartment of the ba- 
ronne being closed, Fanny naturally conceived that the 
ladies, becoming impatient, had hurried to the play. 

Nothing was seen of the beronue during the follow- 
ing day, but this fact did not arouse wy d ou , ae 
the lady had never observed any fixed hours, But as 
she did not show herself on the next oay, Fanny Hart- 
mann inquired at the Hotel Quatre ns, where the 
strange lady had given ber address, and was there told 
that t person bad gone, suddenly and alone, two 


= before. 
he police was immediately notified of the mysterious 


boarding-house, and forced the door of the baronne, 
when the wife of the Count Gustave Cherinski was 
found dead on the floor, dressed for the opera, as when 
Fanny Hartmann bad last seen her. Physicians called 
declared that she had died of prussic acid, suwide 
seemed hardly probable; on a first inves of the 
circumstances, the mysterious visitor of the countess 
seemed to be connected with the act. This lady, it was 
learned, arrived by the morning-train from Vienna, on 
the 20th of November, and under the name of Baronne 
Marie Vay, bed taken rooms, and had quitted the hotel 


ong amet % seventy Sn ge 


“TI am not guilty,” shrieked the wretched woman; 
and during the inquisition which followed ing 
a aa ber aa Se ee the : t 

er project of marriage an 
contents of her letters to him, which were. read in 





tely overcome, 
She clasped her forehead as if to hold her brain, then 
moved her hands to the region of her heart as ‘hb 


@ manner to convince the audience tha 
deed little horror for her. Touching the 
incident of a purchase of poison, tor which she had 
sent with a prospectus to an advertising rat-killer, all 
her embarrassment came back to her ented. 
iction, 
she uttered like adrunken person. As the confounding 
facta from the president’s notes were turned upon her, 
again she clas her head with both her hands; her 
voloe extin ed, she rocked to and fro, stared wildly 
about the ,» and beat her bosom in convulsions. 
She raised her arms and tried to scream, and was fal!- 
, when an assistant caught her and puta glass of 

to her lips, which she swallowed with avidity, 

and gradually recovered her speech and some com- 


posure, 

Previous to her in the accused had 
—- a detouse, in which she tude a Madame 
warth figure uously, er allegations wi 
| roying, and her attempt to fasten 
crime = another proved an invention of g 

damage to Mer case. 8) of a sup) 
pt | the life of the countess, in which a 


“We know it was not poisoned fruit,”’ rejoined the 
gy “but you forget, that at your first examina- 

2, declared the countess to have told you, in 
snatching it from you, that the fruit was poisoned, and 
that she felt sure it was her old enemy ( 
mY. My it a , plained th 

“But, my God! my perturbation!” explaine 6 
baronne, “I was ee would call me murderess, 
then urge me to be calm take note of every word I 


stated that she had two bottles 


y Sa a 
door, me @ package whic 
should call fo recla'm of me.” 


prussic acid the cup 
aun Cees tea with her luded to, on Saturda: 
November 21, and that she left the moribund in her 
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the deed for one so young and tenderly reared as had 
been the prisoner, and her passionate love for the 
count; this, and her desire to be bis lawfui wife, ap- 
j to be the instigating motives. Then the care- 
A toed with which conspicuous traces of the deed were 
left, the abundance of circumstantial evidence, the im- 
becile defense by the baronne, drew forth general sur- 

. The conclusion of the case will be the trial of 
ee ash who seems to have been & savage brute, 
madjy in love with the e, and with an insane 
hate for bis wife, and a selfish siupidity in using bis 
mistress as a too), and surrounding ber and himeelf 
with the stropgest circumstantial and documentary evi- 
dence of the guilt of botb. 











Death of Ex-President Buchanan. 


Ex-Presmpent James Bucuanan died at half- 
past eight o’clock on the morning of June Ist, aged 
seventy-seven years, at bis rsidence, Wheatlands, 
Penney) var ia. 
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The Donahoe Buildings, on Franklin and 
Hawley Streets, Boston, Mass. 

Tut block of Warehouses represented in our 
engraving, known ag the Donahoe Buildings, 
is one of the most ornate and expressive examples of 
French Renaissanes architectaré—) style for; 
the streets of Bostou ate peculiarly noted. |. | 

The two fagades of the block — ihe two: streets 
above named bave, together, @ tage of 176 feet, with 
aheight of 65 feet, above sidewalks,” This height is 





subdivided into four stories, all of Which are faced with’ | | 


the elegant white granite frotn the celebrated quarries 
of Concord, New Hampshire, with the moldi:gs and 
other enrichments most carefully seleoted from the 
latest Paris structures by Visconti and other celebrated 
architects, who have received the patronage of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 








the first time introduced into the street architecture of 
stores. This roof is elaborated with two tiers of en- 
riched Luthern windows, the lower tier being of granite 
—ea1other unique idea in construction in the United 
States, From the centre ot the Franklin street 

of the roof rises a tower, in the face of which is 
a highly enriched double Lutbero window, crowned 
witb a pediment supporting an urn. In the face of the 
tympanum of the pedi tise gram of the name 
or the enterprising proprietor of the building, with 
date of its erection. The street story of both facades 
is faced with massive iron columns and pilasters, in the 
full Corinthian order, having the window openings filled 
with massive plate glass, the doors being of noble area, 
and constructed of black walnut wood. 





The interior of the seven stories of the block is sub- | 


divided into two nearly equal portions, one of which is 
solely occu,ied by the smmense printing and binding 
establ'xsbment of Mr. Donahoe, embracing the news- 
paper, book and misceljaneous — business, now 
#0 prominently before the punlic, A visit to the base- 
ment story alone would amply repay the curious in such 


matters, who may there witness the working of the | 


Bonaparte only in name, 





} worn impertinently; a good nose, well supported; the 
mouth divined rather than seen, for the lips are thin 


| and fit exactly, leaving a seam rather than a hole in the 


———— 
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vigorous sketch of Prince Napoleon, who if blood com- 
manded the right, would be Emperor of France, instead 
of the phlegmatic Dutchman who now rules, and is a 


“The only man in the Senate whom the President 
keeps an eye on when he is speaking, since the turbu- 
lent trio named above are out of the way, is the Prince 
Napoleon; which is rather strange, seeing that he is 
the cousin ot the emperor, and the second beir in the 
line of succession to the throne, But the prince is by 
nature a frondeur ; he is fond of opposition, and he 
sometimes votes No, solitary and alone, simply to show 
| that he dared to. The prince hasa figure-head purely 
Napoleonic; a handsome face, cleanly shaved; round 
massive forehead, hair closely cropped, so as to show 
the “angles of imagination; eyes brown, small, and 
hard to fix; eyes in fact that you can’t see; a lorgnette 








Odd Fight’ in Paris—Blind Men as Pugilists- 


A strancz fight recently took place in Paris. 
Everybody who has been to the French capital knows 
that around the old barriers of that city were clustered 
numerous groups of various kinds of eating and drink- 
ing houses. At ‘he old Barriere Fontainebleiu, so-called 
because it was the portal by which the traveler tor Fon- 
tainebleau quitted the capital, three blind men entered 
a low drinking shop and ordered wine. They were 
merry when they entered it. The wine raised their spi- 
rits to a stiil higher pitch, aud by the time each one of 
them lad two bottles under bis waistcoat, they began 
to sing at the top of their voices. Their merriment 
was at its height, when three roughs entered the room 
in which bitherto they bad been alone, and in a hoarse, 
broken, jeering voice of the lower classes ot Paris, one 
of the rougns said to the blind : “I say, old glass eyes, 
are you going soon to cease squealing?’’ The blind 
men stopped singing, and one of them said : ‘‘ Who is 
the blackguard who would make us siient?” The 





rough answered: **Pat on your spectacles, old horse, 
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ery 1 the face otrin ‘round ond up-turned, like the chin of ‘his 











PRINCE NAPOLEON. 
‘* Mataxorr,” the able and industrious, and 


The stonework of the fagades is crowned by a double | often entertaint 
Ing correspondent of the New York 
or two-story roof—a novel feature, and it is believed for | Times, in the French capital, gives the following 





uncle ’—e handsome chin; strong maxillary bones; the 


total of the feeeof the full-moon order. In expression, 


‘Mntelicctual. The prince is 









concentrated, fine, 
fall and corpulent, 
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like all the Bonapartes of the | 





and you will see.” 
reply, laugbed heartily, and continued to 
poor blind men, each hit bemg preeted with hoarse 


His comrades, delighted with the 
ridicule the 


laughs. The blind men’s anger became t, They 
rose. One of them groped until fis hem ws on the 
lamp on the wall which lighted the room, extin- 
guished it, ard then exclaimed, “Now, wéare equal. 
Joseph, tyle the do r, so no one goes out,” «Joseph 
placed his stalwart beck against the (oor, and his two 
compinions seized the roughs and beat aud 
their heads against wulls, tables, and the floor, and kick- 
ed them until tne terrible uproar 0 Ny op the master of 
the shop; he, finding himself unable do- 
from the door, went for neighbors,’ last, 
when entrance was effected, the room wae found In a 
state of greit confusion. Tables and chairs wer» turn- 
ed over one anther, bottles broken ih a hundred frag- 
ments were scattered everywhere; the ronghs cor- 
pletely cowed and dreadfully beaten, were crouching in 
corners. The shopkeeper put the blind men in an om- 
nibus, running toward their homes, and put the roughs 
out of the house. The blind men were greatly elated 
with their victory. 
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THE ARREST OF JOE COBURN BY DETECTIVES WOODS AND QUINTON, WHILE APPKOACHING THE RING, NEAR COLD SPRINGS STATION, INDIANA, MAY 27TH, 1868, 
FROM A SKETCH BY JOSEPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 206. 
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MIKE M‘COOL CLAIMING]THE STAKE MONEY, IN THR BING AT COLD SPRINGS STATION, INDIANA, ON NON-APPEARANCE OF COBURN, MAx 27TH, 1868, 
redM A SKETCH By J0°TPn jm MEE PAGE 
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THE EAST WIND. 


An cues! ah chee! Shut the window, Peter; 
Not even a saint could snuffie 
Through a wind like this, and his temper keep 
sweet, or 
Preserve it at least from a ruffle! 


A saint ; saint, indeed! why a spiteful kitten— 
A spiteful old cat, the rather— 

Better represents, with its back up, spitting, 
One’s feelings regarding the weather! 


Ah chee, ah chee, ah chee! Well, really! 
That’s the fortieth—ah—ah—chee— 

I shall strangle myself; better eneeze out freely, 
And protest, after that—maybe. 


Plenty of tinie to sneeze and protest in, 
For the sky has thesteely glint 
That it wears when, itself of its softness divest- 
ing. 
Its warmth is as sparks from flint. 


And look at the clouds, far away and flurried, 
An idle, fluttering host, 
Their white pocket-handkerchiefs flown, as they 
skurried, 
To the wind in a saucy boast. 


I should like to flirt mine with —- riant, 
In the face of the east wind, too 

But alas, and alack, for the thought defiant ! 
I have got something else to do, 








The Prize Fight Fizzle at Cold Springs, 
Indiana. 


Prcrunres of prize-fights rarely find place on 
oar pages, and if we could control the matter, no such 
theme wonld ever be offered for illustration. But, if 
popular sentiment will, we shall not say encourage, but 
permit such outrages, it comes within our duty, once in 
a while, to publish a true representation of some such 
scene, that the public may understand how brutal and 
hideous is the spectacle still tolerated by communities 
that profess enlightenment, In so doing, we pander to 
no depraved tastes or low instincts; but when, asin the 
McCoole-Coburn affair, an intense popular excitement 
has been awakened in all parts of the country, and 
thousands of people travel hundreds of miles to view 
the “sport,” we come to the conclusion that, while we 
can do no good by ignoring the disgusting subject, we 
msy stimulate a wholesome antagonism against the 
practice, by picturing some of its revolting features. 

Therefore we dispatched an artist to sketch the great 
fight announced to be fought between Joseph Coburn 
and Michael McCoole on the 27th of May. No other 
illustrated newspaper was represented on that unfought 
field, but, notwithstanding our exclusive opportunities 
for giving to the world a pictorial history of the pro- 
posed at arms, we are very glad that the affair 
fizzled as it did, and we hope that the fajlure of the 
doughty gladiators to meet each other at the scratch 
will serve to discourege all prize-fighting exhibitions in 
the future. 

Although the fight did not come off, the scenes on the 
ground afforded ample material for our artist’s skill. 
The wildest excitement prevailed among the several 
thousand spectators there assembled, and all the ele- 
ments of lawlessness and desperation of our population 
seemed. to have come together to make s pandemo- 
nium of that little secluded spot near Cold Springs, 
in Indiana. 

We publish a picture of the arrest of Joe Coburn, 
who was taken into custody by Mr, Chief Woods, of the 
United States Treasury Department Detectives, accom. 
panied by Detective Quinton, as the champion and bis 
trainer were approaching the ring in a carriage, at about 
half-past two o’clock Pp. M. Another picture represents 
McCools addressing the excited crowd, and claiming the 
stake-money, in consequence of the non-appearance of 
his eatagenist, The pictures are enough in them- 
—s © ~ By ~ ht, eneral public with a salutary 

or 


Seren, without any written 
detail: and we eaten the subject with the ho _ 
sbail never again have occasion to give it a place 

or co 
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A FRENCHMAN IN SEARCH OF NOVELTY. 


A Panwiun “man about town,” utterly 
weary of seeing the same people in the samo carriages 
in the same “ bois,” or on the same “ boulevard,” 
every day, determined to try Madrid as a change; #0 
he took a ticket and went off, by way of Bordeaux, 
Biarritz, San Sebastian, to the great Spanish city, per- 
suaded that, on the banks of the Manzanares, at least 
he should find that novelty for which it is the curse of 
“men about town” to pine. Before he left Paris he 
went to see Senor Almaviva Gardoui and El Doctor and 
La Senorita Rosina Patti, who gave him introductions; 
so he entered Madrid with ideas of high combs, 
short black and yellow dresses, balconies, barbers, 
fans, and general flirtation. 

Instead of this picture, be founda dustier and smaller 
Paria, inhabited by a race who were dressed by Pari. 
sians, and who talked French. A boy offeped to clean 
bis shoes, or sell bim journauz du soir with the same 

criarde he knew £0 we!l on the boulevards; 
as little like Rosina as the tle- 
came 7 shave -_ pe 


0 yao wee true Madrid 
ee cress 
e ~ was as 
red rose, and the long 
the inevitable fan. 










a ve . Sapa 
comb and 

as Murillo; o ‘3 
eres | I have 


by adorers as he by, yet started and seemed 
to smile. Presently ahe Up, new count, ane Want 
off by herselt in direction of the old 


very way that he was going, when she turned suddenly 
und said, “tiene done! You bere, Jules? What @ 
chance! I came here last week to meet that little 
Charles. He has not come, and so you must loan mé 
twenty-five louis.” 








A patt-preses of white tulle worked with 


on he bale one Semnens aS eee. 

is a decided bunchy tournure » formed undcr- 

peath by starched calico, and y rounded, 
Tue use of aie cigarette at the dinner-table 

by Bustelge letter length beginning to bee cus- 





EMBELLISHMENTS OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Tus Renaissance style of building is becom- 
ing very popular in this city, and may be considered, 
here as in Paris, the architectural fashiov of the age. 
It has been adopted by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States for the new building about 
to be erected tor their use on the corner ot Cedar 
street and Broadway. This edifice, when completed, 
will be one ot (he most attractive ornaments of the beau- 
tiful thoroughfare, alre:dy graced with magnificent 
and costly structures. It will have a trontage of 87 feet 
on Broadway, and will extend 137 fvet on Cedar street 
In respect to dimensions, therefore, it will present an 
imposing appearance, which will be enhanced by all 
the details of constuction and material, The walls 
will be built of white Concord granite, with the excep- 
tion of the basement floor, which, in pleasing contrast, 
will consist of biue Quincy granite. The arrangement 
of apartments will be admirably adapted to the wants 
of the Society, and will afford, in addition, space for 
superb offices, which, from the desirable location, will 
doubtl be ght for with eagernoss by professional 
and business men. 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


** You never knew that I was an artist of no 
mean pretension, did you?” 

“Why, certainly not. You'd make a more skillful 
hod-carrier than a painter. But what pictures have 


you taken?” 
e hte y) sir, on one occasion when I was closely 
pee lor time, I took six exquisite portraits in less 
one hour, and—I—well, to tell the truth, I was 
then taken wyse.f for theft.” 


A GENTLEMAN who had been the successfu] 
competitor for an ele om silver cup at a foot-race, in 
wr Gentleme prize, 

— 1 Ty won this cup by the use of my 
legs: I trust I may never lose the use of my legs by the 
use of this cup. 


A YormmaBLe rival to our redoubtable 
Horace bas suddenly turned up in the person of a man 
who, on being obliged to postpone a very interesting 
ceremony, wrote the following le‘ter to his tailor: 

“Dear sir, Ido not care for the velvet collar, so you 
may do as you please about putting it on, It was no 
corlous Gian tment, only should have been mar- 
ried it I received the — 

A veritable philosopber 


A FARMER went to a telegraph office and 
desired to send a di h to his triends, announcing 
the decease and funeral of his wife. The operator hap- 

ned to be a lady with whom the stricken widower 

ite intimate, and expressed sympathy for him 
and his motherless children. Composing himself after 


an ou(burst of bh, he took a ak and with trem- 
blin aaa traced e following telegra 
Tw dead. She was worn on like an old 


She died without a kick.” 


ek said a polite traveler to an 
eccentric old lady, “if I see fit to help myself to this 


milk, is there any impropriety in it?” 
sad I do not know what you mean; but if you mean to 
insinuate that there is an n that milk, 


anything nasty 
rl = ov * he to understa: ou’ve struck the wrong 
here ain’t the firet hair in it, for as soon as 
id me the cat was drowned in the milk I 
went and strained it right over.” 


Aw English traveler once unconsciously paid 
8 fine tribute to the intelligence of American gentlemen. 
He said, *‘ You can always tell when you are surrounded 
by Americana, by the fo lowtns test: three out of every 
dozen will be found smoking, and the remaining nine 
reading newspapers.”’ 


One very cold night, a jolly old fellow, who 
had been drinking too freely at a tavern, started for 
home in a gig, and on the way was upsct and le t by 
the side of the road. Some persons, pursing a short 
time after, discovered him holding his feet up to the 
moon, and ejaculati some invisible person, ‘‘ Pile 
on the wood: it’s a sor cold fire!” 


‘*No ong would take you for what you are,” 
said an old-fashioned gentleman to a dandy, who had 
more bair than brains. 

“Why?” was immediately asked. 

** Because they cannot see your ears.’’ 


Way is the child of the Empress Eugenie 
like the tail end of a herring? It is the last cf the 
Bony-part(+)s. 


‘* Dennis, my boy,” said a schoolmaster to 
his Hibernian pupil, ‘I fear I shall make nothing of 
you-—you’ve no application.” 

‘An’, sure enough, sir,” said the quick-witted lad, 
“‘ien't it myself that’s always being touid there’s no 
occasion for it? Don’t I see every day in the news- 
papers that ‘ No Irish need apply,’ at all, at ali?’’ 


A 1ocau minister, in announcing a lecture 

- itinerant brother, paid the following high com- 

pliment to the lecture ‘s g:eat eloquence: “I have 

repeatedly heard the most famous men in America; but 

there are times when the flame of his pathos licks the 

everlasting bills with a roar that moves your soul to 
depths fatuomed by few other men ?” 


A suspicious, evil-eyed individual was dis- 

to have been carrying on a system of personal 

— exchange with a confederate in an adjoming 

po | + who ~y been inju ureo by a malicious 

on said: wish some day the 

fellow would bite his tongue, oe then he would cer- 
tainly poison himeelf.”’ 


A Boxemian inquiring of an Irishman the 
yeason ot the Pope’s silence of late, received for an an- 


awer 
Och, the trouble is, yer honor, the Pope’s bull has 
¢ rinderpest, and charity begins at home, you 


An old gentlonan who has dabbled all his 
life in statistics says he never heard of but one woman 
who insured her jife. He accounts for this by tLe sin- 
gular fact of one of the questions being, *‘What is 
your age ?”" 


in am you tell me, my little fellow, when 
it?” 


a, the night, sir.” 
Pe), the night? Impossible! 


“ Well, you don’t catch me—Rome wasn’t built in a 
day anyhow.” 


Breatues there a man with soul so dead, 
whe never to himself hath said, I will my district paper 
take—both for my own and my "tamily’ ssake? If such 
there be, let him repent, and have the paper to him 
sent; and if he would pass a happy winter, he in 
advance should pay the printer. 


Tue evening before a battle, a soldier asked 


The men couldn't see 


his colonel for ission to go and see his father, who 
wae at the poin 

“Go,” said ats ‘who saw through his pretext; 
“ bonor 


father and th mother, that thy days m: 
bal ong in too land. . 1s head 
a. a rainy winter evening a gentleman 

in @ back found, on nearing his destination, 


Do m with him, so, thinking he would 
try the honesty of of the driver, he called oat es he ran 


ateps; 
West 8 minute—[ have dropped a ten dollar bill in 
the > will te toy a for it." 

The w were y *n when the Jebu gave 
he horses @ # lash and drove off at » violent rate, 





The <A SO GI MEE 
atter repeatedly, but never saw hack nor driver 
a 

An Irish boy, tying hard to get a place, 


denied tbat he was Iris 
“5 Gen’ know whet you ancen ty not beine on Bish 
man,” Gog bal ay = Py ay, to hire bim; 
“ but this I do know, that were born in a.”° 
“Och! your honor, if at's all, small blame that! 
Suppose jou old had kittens in the oven, would 
they be loaves of bread ?” 
The boy got the place. 


Wuxn is it dangerous to enter a church? 
When there is @ canon in the reading-desk, and a 
great gun inthe pulpit. 








Tre Sorr Impeacnment. — Whatever may 
have been Senator Henderson’s error of judgment on 
the Impeachment question, there seems to be no doubt 
about his good taste in matters hymeneal. The described 
lady to whom he is about to be married is thus descri 


by an enthusiastic correspondent at Was ton: Miss 
Foot isa ht blonde, wich large and lovely eyes, an 
exquisite trical and classic 


ly mouth, and symme 
face, She wears s wealth of rich golden sy arranged 
in tasteful tresses waving back upon he r shoulders, 
The sweet simplicity and Seanden ot this foakune of her 
toilet, coupied with her quiet tenderness, and viva- 
ae naturalness of animation, render Miss Foot, in 

© Op 
ingly attractive young ig lady gracing the creme dela creme 
of society at the capital. 


Unpver the title of the ‘‘Steam Bird,” Mr. 


J. K. Smythies, of Paddington, d, barrister-at- 
law, proposes to introduce a “ steam. ad 
fit'ed with wings, flapped by the a of steam. He 
reduces the ratio of the weight of the engine to its pow- 


er by using a tubular hee 7 pie oy day J small and thin 


oa. ~ will “— uid fue -} - ery light oon _— 
water, condensing the si Pons 
made like the ri of a — to sustain the bird and 


steady its flight. The arms of the wings are connected 
with the piston-rod of the engine, so that the apparatus 
is raisel by the strokes of the ae alone, without 
light gas, heated air, or other contrivance to give it 
buoyancy. To this engine he staukas seats for one or 
more passengers. 


Taz Em mgross Coat Carlotta’s insanity is s id to 
bave assum which causes her relatives 
good deal of distress. She has become exceedingly 
talkative, and as soon as a stranger is admitted to her, 
she tells some of the scandalous stories about eminent 
contemporaries which she has heard during her life. 
This has become such a mania with her, that during 
her drives in the park, she beckons to strangers to ste 
up to her carriage, in order to tell them the most indeli- 
cate stories about crowned heads, etc. And when any 
too vigorous steps are taken to prevent her from so do- 
ing, she grows iurious and threatens to kill herself. 


Loss oF APPETITE AND Deprity.—Of all the 
tonic preparations now in market, we know of none 
equal to Speer’s “Standard Wine Bitters”’ for those 
who suffer either from oa or physieal exertian, 
resulting in loss of appetite, and consequent debility. 
Sold by druggists. 


Tux Weep Faminiy Sewma Macarne has ob- 
tained a reputation in this country never before ob- 
tained by any Sewing Machine in so shortatime, In 
comparison with other first-class machines, it has suc- 
ceastully borne the test of thorough competitive trial, 
and is Sow acknowledged to be of stan excellence. 
It is very simple in construction, does not easily get 
out of order. It runs easier any Other Shuttle 
Machine; the tension is of striking merit; the machine 
can be thoroughly oiled and cleaned without endarger- 
ing the dress; and operates with marvelous ease, pre- 
cision, and silence. For efficiency, simplicity, dura- 
bility, and ease of management, the Weed Sewing Ma- 
chine is not equaled by any other.—Jndependent, 


Tue new and elegant preparation of Cloverine 
so thoroughly surpasses the Benzine in cleansing and 
beautifying silk, velvets, laces, gloves, otc., that it has 
become a requisite to all ladies possessing a wardrobe 
of fashionabie clothes. Unlike cleansing fluids in gene- 
ral, ite odor is delightful. 








Agere Cherry Pectoral—the world’s great 
rem ior Culds, Coughs and Consumption. 


‘Holloway’s| ‘Pills and Ointment are 
the great safeguard against disease. The Pills for cur- 
ing all bilious derangements, and the Ointment for 
= swellings and bronchial affections, stand un- 


 g, T.--1860.--X. 


Mencout10 sald of his wound, 

* It was not as deep as a well, or as wide 

As a gate, but it would do.” 

PLANTATION BitreRrs will not raise the dead, 
But they cure the sick, exalt the depressed, 
And render life a thing to be enjoyed. 


We believe there are millions of living witnesses to 
this fact. Dyspepsia is a horrid diseases, but PLANTA- 
TION BITTERS will cure it. Itis a most invigorating 
tonic for weakness and mental despondency. Those 
who are “out of sorts" should try Plantation Bitters, 











MaGnouiA WaTeR—A delightful toilet article—supe- 
rior to omagen and at half the age 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for o—- BROWN 

DIFCOLORATIONS On the face is “ Moth and 

Freck'e Lotion.” Pre ~ 7 only by Dn. B, C. PERRY, 
49 Bond eeeve New ae Sold stdstaditanetedl 





New aliMensions. 


OW READY.—PutTwam’s MAGAZINE For JunE, con- 
taining 19 articles, entertaining and instructive. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, 


(New Series) is now = ; containing 772 large page 
and incl ig ~ of permanent interest an 


value—H isto; Practical, and Enter- 
taining—by writers of ved emfuent sbi Saee — Neatly bound 
in green moroeco cloth. 
N. B.—Cloth Covers can ae _ agar for binding 
the volume. Price, 50 cents, post-fre 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway. 








CARHART & NEEDHAM 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Silver-Tongue 
perience 


Organs, They have had an ex of over 
twenty years. They make the LARGEST. They 
make the SMALLEST. They make the REST 
CHURCH 
ScHOOL Lopaz 
PARLOR Concent 
Lrprary P. 
=. ORGANS. = 
Bovuporn @ CHuRcH 
CHURCH Lrprary 
Lipraky CHOIR 
Cnor ConcEeRT 
PaRLoR Lopcz 
Particular attention given to furnishing Lodges with 
and price liste sent by mail. 


symbolic — Catal 
CARHART & NEEDH AM are the original inventors. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
Nos, 143, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third street, N.Y. 


Startling Invention. 
LOCKE'S PATENT 


SELF LIGHTING 





OOS Ua 





No Electricity. No Friction. No Matches. 
TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixtures without alteration, 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1. 
— wanted everywhere. 
beral Discount to the Trade. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
All communications addressed to 
RICHARD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 
Se.¥-LicnTine Gas-BuRNER Co., 451 Broome Bt., N. ¥ 





HAW’S CHEMIOAL, ELECTRO, SILVER-PLATING 
+ FLUID makes worn-out plated-ware as good as 
new. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents to 
pay for packing and postage. Address J. SHAW, 
Chemist, 30 Elm 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. Agents wanted 
every where. 





New Patent Needle Threader. 


Just out. No lady after once using this could possi- 
bly do without one. Sent to any address on receipt of 








50 cents. P. O. Box 5,167, N. Y. 
RUPTURED 
PERSONS 


NOTIFIED. 


Dz. J. A. SHERMAN, Artistic Surgeon, respectfully 
notifies his patients and the large number of afflicted 
persons who have called at his office during his absence, 
anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he 
= returned from his professional visit to Havana, 


to receive them at his office, No. 
$07 BROADWAY. was 


DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only established, 
secure and comfortable radical curatives for Hernia or 
Rupture, in its varied forms and stages, in persons of 
every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. 

DR. SHERMAN is the tounder of the Marado Grande, 
Havana, Cubs, established several years since tor the 
treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all 
human afflictions, where, from the goud result of his 
personal attention, the afflicted, rather than trust them- 
— to the care of his pupils, await his periodical 


Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses 
of cases cured and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 


RESTORE YOUR BEAUTY. 


OLLOW CHEEKS, Emaciated Forms, Dark Circl, 
. oround the E a eee éec., cured by the wae tt 
VELPEAU’S VIT. never known to fail. 
However thin you are, wine TALINE will cause the 
hollow cheek and shrunken form to fill up with health- 
ful flesn, restoring beauty of form and color, It is 
rmless. Satisfaction given, or money refunded. $1.50 
4 box, sealed, by muil. Address, Wm. POWELL & 
, L. Box 16, Troy, N. Y. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Sesuing of April 4, 1868, 








No, 4481..........d8ew...... + +++ $150,000 

No. 188564.......... H secccccece 000 

BHO. BBB. cccccccce  cecccccces 20,000 

MO, WIGD.cccccccce % coccccccce 26,008 

) SMW .ccccccces § ceccccce 10,000 

Mo. 10193.......006 © secccecece 0,000 
Being os six oa prizes. 
Prizes Information furnished. Highest 


rates ay Grabloons and all kinds of gold and 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 
A DAY CLEARED—Agents wanted Py 4 
where. Send for circular. HYSON & CO. 





$20 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


ANTED—AGENTS—To sell the most wonderful 
invention of the age. An instrument, with full 
instructions, by which any lady or gentleman can take 
a perfect photograph. Every family should have one 
and take their own pictures. Do not pay $1 for 3 or 4 
photographs, but send $1, get an instrument, and take 
as many as you wish. Sent free by mail r. receipt of 
$1, and SaTISFACTION GUARANTEED. Address a. Le 
TER, Holiiday’s Cove, W. Va. 





NEWS- 

DEALERS. Diaries for 1869. The AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY’S list of Diaries for 1869 will be 
issued in Junz. We would advise dealers to look at our 
prices betore buying their stock. Lists furnished on 
application. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No. 159, ISSUED JUNE 1, 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND 





tad 





PRne eyo ek New York, 
orkaehop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arta. — Se and Patterns covering the wide 
range Architecture, Decoration, 
on ng he Trades 
— the Germsn “Paiton of this Journal. -~ 
Price 40a ain, numbers, 50 cen 
aa One single available or a may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 
Specimen-numbers 
Agus and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 


= 








Dodworth, Allen & 


MUSICAL ee 


of all kinds made to order, Send lor Price List, 6 Astor 
Place, ¥. ¥. 7 : 


a the following complete original Stories, 
beautifully illustrated: 


THE DESTINY OF LEON GRENIER~ A strange Love 
Story. 

ELLINOR’S EXPERIENCE—A Tale of Love and Blind- 
ness. 

MRS. CYNTHIA APPLEMAN—A Story of Somnambul- 


18m. ° 
THE HUNTER’S ESCAPE—A Fearful Adventure. 
= — ar DRAUGHT—Or, a Daughter’s Devo- 


THE. FALLING MAST—A Love Story of the Sea. 
A LEGEND OF THE HOUSE OF BALFOUR—A Love 
Tale of the Supernatural, 
A BLACK RIBBON—A Pleasant Domestic Tale, 
With Minor Sketches; Life and Portrait of Phili 
Esq., Manufacturer, Cincinnati; Essa ys, Sket. 
ches, Adventures, Fairy Tales, and a continuation of 


Out of tho Streets, 





\ the beet Btory of New York Life ever published, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stoek of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





BSTABLIsHED i18e61. 
THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THIAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices; 

a (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


per tb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per Ih, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, bewt $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 30c., $1, $1.10, 
Lest git tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

pd att od JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 





Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Nos. 91, anv 393 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant ail the woods we eell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at onr expeuse within 30 days, and have the 
mouey refunded. 








Through our system of supplying Clubs Lay omy 
the coun: consumers in all parts of the United States 
- —— their bye the same : cs the small 
a 0} expense transporta though they 
bought them at = warebouses in this city. 







Some parties inquire of us how they ped to 
get up a Club, ; is sim: each 
person wish ‘ or 
Coffee he wants, arid nd 
Price List, as published in the papér or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts ly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send ft to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate 


ges, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 
he funds ae for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafte on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 
if the amount ordered exeeed $80, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 
Hereafter we will send a complimen package to 
the party getting up the Club, rt pro are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and draite make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great Amerioan Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & SSB VESEY STREET. 


Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





certificate to keep accurate ‘time. Price 


OROIDE CASES, a newl 
selves, prec sely like gol 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
» with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, 
pearance, durability, and time, they have never been 
watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted 
$15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, For this small sum any one 


discovered composition, known only to our 
in appearance, keeping its color as long as 


For ap- 
ualed by 
y special 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from $2 to $6, 
express, Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when 
Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


express. 


Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


6 goods are delivered by the 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CU., 37 and 30 Nassau 8St,, N. Y., Opposite P. U. (up stairs). 
CLUBS—Where 8IX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extna Warton, making 


aa TO 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


SZ-CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 
be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 





Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has nD 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the-English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gen with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 

ILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Magic Pocket Fans—for Ladies 
Gvntlewen’s use—50 cents each. MAGIC PHOTO. 
GRAPHB, 25 cents a package. W. C, WEMYSS, 

8 Astor Place, New York City, 





A DAY FORALL. STENCIL TOOL SAMPLES 
free. Address, A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 





™ oxym $15 to $30 a day guaranteed. 

oe to — e Agents wanted in every town— 
circulars free, ; 

CO., Biddeford. Mn Sree. Address JAMES C, RAND & 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
papying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
sav ng much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fu.! ivformation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tr. e on applicition. Specimen 
books ot types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co, 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


sF Something New. “as 
For Agents and Dealers to gol], 20 N. 
Articles; xe RIC: Send stamp for pd ny wae 
W, BACH # COy 69 Nassau street, x, y, 














THE CONFESSIONS AND EXIPH- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SEL¥F-CURE. Written by on« who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted enve Address NATHANIEL MAY FATH, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the same publisher, 
a ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

ar. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profite. Sent postpaid 
for 25 —_ by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
HE MIRROR AND — & week! ab- 
lished at Manchester, N. H., isthe ay Peruing 
and Family Paper in ibe Eastern States. It ts a quarto, 
about the size of the New York Weekly Tribune. Speci- 
men copies sent free = receipt of a two cent stamp, 
to prepay . Terms of Advertising: Ten esnts 
for a oy cneee each pagsemen. Twelve lines make 
aninch long. Tw ars column tingle inser 
tion. JOHN Dh OLARKE. Eoitor and Proprietor. 





The D— &— 


The mystery of one’s whole life—the Bo present 
and future disclosed, Qu: stions answered it triends, 
abeent or estranged, lovers, husbands, sickness, lost or 

stolen property, etc, Life shadows of future wife or 


busband, Gat Soe ttl, Drookiya, Siew Yor, 


cepts, E, THORNTON, 





Locke’s Patent 
DAC BARLOL BEL Le 






GAS BURNER 


TURN. THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
ppiled to any Gas-Fixture without alteration. 
NO ELECTRICITY 
1 Om Bat em ateh wo 


NO MAT CMES 
‘ $1 —_. a sentby mail on receipt of 
New York and B 
No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond st., N. 


Pri 
1 


DERSON, Agent, 
. City. 


8, 





COLORED PICTURES. 
Size 13x18, pd 15 cents each ; 8for $1. “The Lady 
of the Lake,” “ Sleoping Beauty,” ** That Blessed Baby,” 
“ Adam and Eve in Eden,” “ The Ten Commandments,” 


“ Mai Certificate,’ ‘‘Red Ri \ing Hood,” “ Art of 
Money Making,” “Asleep,” “Awake,” ‘ Haidee.” 
Also, it of “General Grant,”’ large size, 13x14, 

5 cents each. Mailed post free by HUNTEK 


& OO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANE LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 79 is ey ey number of our fourth volume 

containing the © 8of ALONE IN TH 

PIRATES’ LAIR, which will be followed weckly 
an hee re of Medieval Times, called 

HE STUDENT OAVALIER, with beautiful 
Engravings. In No, 84 will be commenced another 
continued Sor Boys, ERNEST BRACL- 
BRIDGE, profusely embellished with first-class 
Wustrations, 

Given —- with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vol. 8; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL ; with No. 68, CHEOKER 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughis. 

FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers, Price 5 Gents a copy ; 
or lcopy for six months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50 ; 3copies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 

As the Boys' and Girls’ Weckly is electrotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, New York, 


NEW YORK’S INNER LIFE 
UNVAILED! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nouncing to the public, that in accordance with his 
deaermination to make THE OHIMNEY COR- 
NEK the most Attractive and Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 
the exclustoe publication, by the payment of a 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEFORE PAID TO AN 
AMERICAN WRITER, Of A NEW AND TIIRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entitled, 


Out of the Streets ! 


from the pen of the distinguished American 
Writer and Dramatist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 











No Novel ever published in this country has 
exceeded this great Sensational Production in its 
Profound and Stirring Interest, its Startling yet 
Truthful Incidents, its vivid and Powerful 
Descriptions, or in its Graphic and Fascinating 
Style. 

In this Remarkable Narrative, whioh is 
FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL kvENTS, and in which 
moat of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR. 
GAYLER displays all those peculiar qualities and 
that earnestness of purpose—that thorough ac- 
quaintance with all the Phases of City Life—that 
intimate knowledge of all the subtleties of Human 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Human 
Heart—and thai strong power in the elaborate 
development of Uhuracter, which have made his 
Writings and Dramatuc Works so universally 
popular, In 


Out of the Strects 


he takes us into every walk of life, and erhibits 
Society in allite Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; the Palace 
and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
Bankers of Wall street; the Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virlue; the Man af Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, patient, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life ! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensalion ever created in 
American Lilierature, and should be read at every 
Fireside in the Land! Its publication was coni- 
menced in No. 154 of FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. It will be profusely 
Ilustrated, and, in addition, a Beautiful Picture 
willbe GIVEN AWAY with the Number contain- 
ing the Firet Chapters of the Story ! 
Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Stree, N, Y, 





OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 
Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


WHI be Completed in 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR, 
They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
seriptions will be received in New York, at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 Nassau street, and by JOHN J. 
CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Résourees for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application, 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 





May 25th, 1868. 
e—The M tic 


Pas Dense AF mpass, bardsome 


case, glass crystal; white dial, steel and metal works, 
wutch size, good order; will denote correct time. War- 
ranted for two years, Satisfaction guaranteed, Sent 
by mail for $1; 3 for $2, or by Express, C. O. D., on 
receipt of order, Address HUNTER & CO., Hindsdale, 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... $ 

Ove copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 

One copy for thirteen WeekS,........+eeeee 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......--- 

One copy six months, or 26 nambers........ 

One copy thirteen weoks........+ ceeccceee ee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......++.- 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........+eseee+ 
Hustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or ts equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbere...... 8 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 1 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 8 


Budget of Fun— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 
Pleasant Hours— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbern..... «+++ 


OLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper,.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person petting up club, 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
gon getting up club, 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with emtra copy to 
person getting up club. 

illustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Roys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every addi 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Lestat’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF FRANK LEsiIE’s Cuimney Con- 
nen, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Ilustrated 
Newspaper, one yoar.........+++++ coseee $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, one year,......+..+- 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Pleasant Hours.,.... 
One copy Iilustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Budget,..........+ eeee 
One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s 
azime,......+++- 
UNIIED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macaznre, four cents; 
on each copy of the T.ivsraaTeEp Newsrares, I.vs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerruyse, Bupoet or Fun, and Preasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
sériber’s post-cffice, on the Lapr’s Macaztng, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusrnaTep Newsrarer, 
Inustraciow Amenicana, and Inivernimte Zerruna, 
five cents per quarter; on the Buporet or Fun, Bors’ 
axp Gints’ WEExLy, and Pieasant Hours, three cents 
per quarter. 


$38 ss2e sss 


ee 





150 


70 


seneeeeeeee 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but ss the postage on Gan- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadiau subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corsesponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in full, 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Box 6181, P, Oy Now Kors, 








[Jone 18, 1968. | 
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HERRING’S PATENT 
CHAMPION SAFES. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair 7 - 7 
World's Fair - - - @ 
Exposition Universelle « - 


London. 
New Work. 
Paris. 





AND 


WINNER OF THE WAGER 


OF 


FRANCS IT! 


30,000 


($6,000 IN GOLD) 
AT THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL CONTEST IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 

The public are invited to call and examine the report 
of the Jury on the merits of the great contest, and 
see the official award to the Gersing Patent over a)l 
others, 


Herring, Farrel & Sherman, 
No, 251 Broadway, cor, Murray st., N. Y. 


FARREL, HERRING & CO., Philadelphia. 
HERRING & CO., Chicago. 
HERRING, FARREL & SHERMAN, New Orleans, 


The Delicate and Infirm. 


IPVHE most incredulous are convinced of the virtnes 
I of “ SPEER’S STANDARD WINE BITTERS ”’ upon 
atrial of them, Their base is-pure wine, with herbs and 
roots, 80 favorably known to the Medical Profession 
and the community at large. They are all that can be 
desired by the most feeble and infirm, Druggistes seil 
the Bitters, 


PRINCE & COS. 


| Pagel Fee omes Leyak 


| AND MELODEONS. 
iForty thousand arenow inuse 
|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 








PURE WATER. 

FE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by ALEX- 

ANDER McKENZIE, No. 35 Fourth street, is the 
kind of Porous Filter to which 1 alluded in my recent 
Report to the Croton Board, I consider the artificial 
sandstone which constitutes the filtering medium to be 
an excellent article for the pu he instrument 
is quite durable, and requires to be reversed occasion- 


ally to insure its action, 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 


Material sent to the country, and workmen who can 
apply water usefully with economy, Particular atten- 
tion paid to the repairing of houses during the absence 
of families in the country, by ALEX. McKENZIE & CO.,, 
Plumbers and Garfitters, 35 Fourth street, N. Y, 


#10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 


4 00D AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 

J STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, Stitch 
alike on both sides, The only first-class, low-priced ma- 
chine in the market. Wr WILL consign MacuInes to 
responsible parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS 
on ASALARY. Full particulars end sample work fur- 
nished on application. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., 
Cleveland, O,; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


_— — 


rant Medals and Pins. 

AGENTS wanted to sell our celebrated Grant 

Medals and Pins. Send 25 Cents for sample 

of our new PIN, the handsomest in the mar- 

ket. Samples of sx different styles sent for 
$1. Sample of new Song Book for 25 Cents. Send for 
Circular to RICE & CO., 152 Washiugton St., Boston, 
Masa. 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


I4 superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest, 
WarkERooMs—452 BROOME STREET, nean Broav- 


WAY. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 








WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-metsurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirte end collurs, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goo's, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 357 Broadway, N. Y. 





$5. Sewing Machine. $5. 


sw WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 
ment and success, unsurpareed for uriurry, the 
very perfection of Extnrmr Simezicir:. Tho New Tive 
DOLLAR FAMILY SEWING MacHINE. Late mprovement 
FULLY LICENSED. 18 Simple, Rapid, Strong, Easy and 
Reliable. Jo operation sews rm™ and wrar. Mak:s the 
STITOH alike on both sides, with double thread. Warranted 
and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 years—rnex. Is used in thou- 
sands of families. Has stood the test of years, and re- 
ceived medals and dé “Stitches beautiful and 
firm. A pertect machine.”’"—N. Y. Tribune. Immense 
profils to Agents, machine sent free per exprese 


Single 
on receipt of «price, $5. Address FAMIL 
MACHINE O0,, 102 Nassau suacet, N.Y. es 


| SINGULAR EFFECTS OF BHADOWS ON THE NERVES OF THE CHAMPIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
} WHO HAVE JUST RECEIVED THREATENING LETTERS FROM THE KE. K. KE. 





WRN TU Re TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 


BLUEING-LAG. A perfectly pure 


Or Soluble Indigo Blue, Superior to 
ali others in economy and conveni- | 
THE LATEST STY LES ence, Each Bag in a neat box. 
AT Price 10 and 20 cent», 


Sold hy all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOK CO., 
Nog, 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York. ’ 


CONSULAR SEAL 
CHIAMPAGNE, 


As limported for N. Y. Union Club. 





hUTINA’S 
MANUBACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


96 and 98 EAST HOUSTON SI., 


Betwecn Bowery and Second Avenue. 


. 
| New Spring Goods TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 
ROMAN SCARFS AND Tics, PATENT SPRING BED. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, The only Spring Bed known combining the essen- 


| tials of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and cheapmess. 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


| Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, and Cradles 


| of new and handsome patterns. For sale by the prin- 
No. 637 Broadway. 


iF. 


| No. 





cipal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers, 
Tucker Manufacturing Co., 128 William st., N. Y., 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston. 


EAGLE GAS STOVES. 


Call or send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
661 Broadway, New York, 


(i SLEEVE BUTTONS—Imitation Ivory. 
/ Perfect Likenesses of GRANT AND COLFAX in 
relief, Red, White, Blue, Black, and Brown. $1 pair. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Large discount to the 
trade. WM. M ELLING, Patentee, 571 Broadway, | 
New York City. Agents Wanted. 
. : —, i) VHBATON'S OINTMENT wit cure the Itch. 
tATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
THE BOWiSN MICROSCOPE, | WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores, 
I ignifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 60 cts. | WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin, 
Three of cifferent powers for $1. Address Price F0 centa; by mail 60 cents, All Druggists sell it, 
I’. l'. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. | Weeks & Porrer, Boston, Proprietors, 


eae FAC SIMILE OF AWARO FOR 
£Y..2\ Best American Family Sewing-Machines 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, TO 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
SA LHSRooms: 


613 Broadway, N. Y. 








é49 Washington St., Boston, 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING Cv.,’'s 


NEW CLOTH PLATE 


for the WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 

By substituting this plate for the old one, three dis- 

tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the Lock, 

Double-Loop-Elastic (or #0-called Grover & Baker), and 

the newly-patented 7'hree-Thread Embroidery Stitch, 
Prices of Plate, $10. 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co., 


571 Broadw, York. 


“ . X 
AGENTS ~ WANTEL 
) . 
Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- 
girable; runs smooth; writes three pages With once 
dipping. Sells quick. $10 per day. Sample box, 12 
ha, for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $2 postpaid. MORSE 
'OUNTAIN PEN CO., No, 413 Cuestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 












LYON’S 
Ladies’ Paper 
COLLARS. 


Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Bm- 
hroldery and Nee- 


every where. We will send a dozen of either of the 
above, or of all of them, by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. Tir them. Address 
Wm. P. Lyon & Son, P. O. Box 4461, N.Y. 

N.B. — Merchants will be supplied on very liberal 
terms. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 

Pollak Manufact’rs = 
of pollak & fon, Stores: 485 
Broadway, and 27 John St., widdle 
of block. Jipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. Atl goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale | 
or retailcircular. Box 5,846. 






One Forward and two Eackward Arches, insuring 
| great strength, well-balance elasticity, evenness ot 
point,and smoothness of exevution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve contains a Scientific Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steg) Pe 
tent Int-retaining Penholder mailed on receipt of 50 
cents. A; 8 BARNES & CO., 

Nos, 111 and 118 William street, N. Y¥. 


All Wanting Farms. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


Pri wat cf, cz sv. Do cre selling all 
kinds of SEWING MACHINES, are requested tu 
address me (with stamp) for greatly reduced prices and 
terms, J. K. PEARSONS, Dox 4, Charlestown, Mase. 








This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 

| color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by retarn mail, | delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 

| a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with | land.* Also improved Farms. Hundreds settling 
name and date of.marrigge. Address W. FOX, P. O. | Informatian' sent free. 
Drawer No; 88, Fultonville, N, Y. prietor, Vineland, N. J. 








C. 
AMERICAN «ws:7=4) WATCHES, 


Oo. D. 





NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
WATCH IN THE WORLD. 

I will send to any address by Express a genuine 
WALTHAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra 
Jeweled, and in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on 
delivery, accompanied with certificate of American 
Watch Company, guaranteeizg it to be in all respects 
as represented. The buyer to have privilege of examina- 
tion in the possession of Express Company. The purchaser 
is reminded that the price named is only a emall ad- 
vance on that asked for the base metal watch repre- 
sented as an imitation of gold, of no real value, and 
dear at any price, and mainly bought by unprincipled 
parties, to be sold again to persons not acquainted with 
its spurious character. 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer 
to pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, 
No, 157 Fulton street, New Ycrk. 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male aud female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or moie elastic seam than ours, It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.’”” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; or 
BOSTON, MASS, 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
tame name, or otherwise, Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured, 








Lock Stitch Reversible Foed 





| Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 


} 
TOREKEEPERS, 


SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
4T THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular, 
605 Broadway, New York. 





TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


| “Only Dyspepsia, Doctor !” said a Pa- 
tient to Abernethy. ‘What would you have?” said 
the great surgeon— the plague!’”’ Indigestion is the 
| source of countless mortal diseases, Check it early 
| with TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT APERIENT and 
| escape at once its present agonies and its probable con- 
sequences if neglected. Sold by all Druggists. 








Imitation Ivory Goods! 


Great Improvements Made: Three New Patents Received, 


| MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 per single gross. 
| SHEET BUT IONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
| BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set. 
CHECKS, $8, $10 and $12 per 100, 
Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 


WM. M. WELLING, (71 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED — For 
y the best and most re- 
liable LIFE OF GRANT, by 
Hon. J. T. Headley. Now ready, 
In one handsome vol., $2.50. f 
lso just issued THE NA- 
TIONAL HAND-BOOK ot Facts 
and Figures from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the 
present time, 408 pages, $1.50. 
Sent post-paid. 
E, B. TREAT & CO., Pab- 








lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
4a Life of Colfax given to every subscriber to Life 


or Grant irom this date, June 1, 1868. 





LAWYERS, POST 4 
Clergymen, Physicians, Expressmen, -Boo! 
lh Operators, are informed that they can make, 
without any interference with their regular av 
from twenty to fifty dollars a week, in any village, town, 
or oe in the United States, by addressing JAY COOKE 
IVANT, Secretary Public Lite Insurance Com- 
pany, No. 128 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 


HICKERING’S, WATERS’, BRADBURY’S, LIN- 
demann & Son’s, and other first class new Pianos 





| ESTABROOK, FERROTYPIST, 


| has removed to elegant and commodious rooms at 


die-work in great variety. They are worn by ladies | —--_ 


ms (assorted points) and Pa- | 


Good Soil; Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF 


Ad@ress C. K. LANDIS, Pro- | 


for rent, and rent applied on purchase. For sale on 


| monthly installments, or at low prices for cash, at 
WATERS & CO.’S, 481 Broadw_y. 


<< — . 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
Oor. of 16th 8t., Broadway side. 


CLOTH LINED 
PAPER COLLARS 





. 











4Nn CUFFS. 


TOBEHAD EVERYWHERE 


RETAIL, Corner GF Union Square and Broadway : 
aleo WILOLESALE and RETAIL, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 





| YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 
mn 


Now published, the new number of 

FUN, 

with nearly Fifty Splendid Comic Engravings, 

Besides Sixteon Pages of the best Comic write 
ing. For sale everywhere. 





